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UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 


Debate in Parliament. 


June ist, 1894. 

THE interesting Debate which recently took place simultaneously in 
both Houses of Parliament respecting the future policy of England in 
Central East Africa, has been received with more or fess satisfaction by 
almost every section of the British public represented in Parliament. 
Only a small minority in the House of Commons were in favour of 
withdrawing from Uganda and leaving the country to fall back into 
barbarism. 

We believe that the greater number of the members who voted in 
favour of the Government policy would have been far better pleased had. 
that policy included the construction of a railway from the coast to the: 
Victoria Nyanza, which their late Commissioner, Sir GERALD PORTAL,. 
declared to be a sue gud non, or, at any rate, the modified plan suggested. 
by him of a line from Mombasa to the halfway station at Kikuyu. 

We understand that if an opportunity can be given, a Motion will be: 
brought forward in favour of the railway, with the guarantee that the 
Government may calculate upon the support of the House should it 
decide to take immediate steps to provide for the construction of the: 
line. 

We have given an epitome of the long debate which took place im 
both Houses of Parliament so far as the restrictions of space at our 
command enable us to do so. The excellent speech of Mr. J. A. PEASE 
contains an exhaustive review of the question on Anti-Slavery grounds, 
and is therefore printed in full. For the information of our readers we 
also reprint a short but forcible memorandum drawn up by the late 
EDMUND STURGE not long before his death, for circulation amongst 
those interested in the cause. 
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house of Lords. 
Fune ist, 1894. 


Lorp STANMORE rose to move for papers with respect to the Protectorate of 
Uganda. He said that it was not his intention or desire to press for the production 
of papers the publication of which might be injudicious or inconvenient. In placing 
the motion on the paper in this form, instead of that in which the notice had originally 
stood, his only object was to enable noble lords to speak on the subject more fully and 
regularly. He was not sure whether the debate in the other House was coming on 
that evening ; but, if it were not, possibly he was doing a service to Her Majesty's 
‘Government by bringing forward this motion, which would enable them to declare to 
the House and to the country what were their intentions with regard to carrying out 
their declaration of a protectorate in Uganda. On April 12th last the Lord President 
of the Council’ stated in the House that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to establish a regular administration in Uganda, and to declare the 
country to be under British protection. That announcement was received with 
satisfaction throughout the country, and met with an approval so general as to amount 
to a national ratification. But, satisfactory as that recognition was, the noble lord’s 
utterances were very concise, and studiously guarded and general. No impatience 
was expressed at that time at the reticence of the Government, because it was under- 
Stood that the Government might want time to consider the methods by which their 
general declarations were to be carried out. But seven weeks and more had elapsed 
Since that date, and it could not be said now that they had not a right to ask and to 
obtain some further information with regard to the manner in which the Government 
intended to carry out their declarations, the decision which must undoubtedly have 
been come to by the Government, and the instructions which must undoubtedly 
have been conveyed to our agents in Africa. The mere declaration of a protectorate 
might be of more than one character. It might involve very grave responsibilities, 
amounting almost to actual possession, or it might be so slight as to be little more 
than a name. Some of our protectorates had been of the latter character. Not long 
ago a protectorate was established over the Solomon Islands, and in virtue of it many 
inhabitants were called upon to give help to the Government in the prosecution of 
certain objects. That help was freely given; and those who gave it thereby put 
themselves in great danger of massacre by their neighbours. When they asked to be 
protected they were told that those who had established the protectorate could not 
afford that protection. He did not suppose that the Government intended that such 
a protectorate should be extended to Uganda; but it would be quite compatible with 
the declaration of the noble earl. How British authority and influence were to be 
exercised in Uganda was a most important question. They might be delegated to 
some one else, as in the case of other territory in South Africa: and he did not 
‘necessarily blame such an arrangement, which settled many points of difficulty. In 
Sir GERALD PorTat’s report several methods were discussed. Of the suggestion 
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that the British Government should take over the direct and actual control of the 
‘country he had already disposed. It would be difficult for any one to support the 
‘suggestion that our influence should be exercised through the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, 
after the destructive criticism poured upon it by Sir GeraLtp PorraL, There, 
remained, then, the protectorate as suggested by Sir GeraLpD PorraL. The real 
‘question was this, Was this protectorate to be a shadowy one, just sufficient to keep 
‘out any other Power, or was it to be a practical one which would discharge the 
responsibilities incurred by this country, and which would further the interests of the 
British Empire generally? There could be no doubt as to the answer which their 
lordships would give to that question. The best part of his life had been spent in 
colonial administration, and he knew only too well how great was the pressure upon 
the Government of the day, no matter what political party might be in power, to 
abstain from decisive acts in any matters outside this country. It was a natural 
indisposition, but it was sometimes a very unfortunate one, because it was forgotten 
that to take no action or to defer it unduly was often the most important action which 
could at the time be taken, and the expense of a few thousand pounds was often saved 
only to involve a very much larger expenditure, perhaps spent in vain at a later 
period. He thought that the public satisfaction would have been enhanced had the 
noble earl been able to state that the distinguished officer who must be credited with 
having first formally established a regular government in Uganda, was to take some 
part in its further development and extension. It was impossible to read what that 
officer had written and to know what he had done without perceiving that Captain 
LuGarbD possessed the essential quality in the government of native races—the power 
to make men act, in their own way, under their own leaders, and of their own free 
will, in the manner in which he wished them. A man who had that power, even if in 
‘other respects he was a man only of ordinary average ability, might do almost what 
he chose with subject races. There might be reasons against the further employment 
of Captain LuGarD, but, if so, they ought to be strong ones indeed, for the work was 
one in which the Government could not afford to throw away or disregard useful 
instruments already proved and tried. He certainly should not class as sufficiently 
‘strong objections in a great national matter either the displeasure of a small knot of 
-members of the other House of Parliament or the dissatisfaction of foreign or British 
ecclesiastics, and still less that incurable though very natural love of docile mediocrity 
which so often characterised to departmental administration. (Hear.) 

The Earv or KIMBERLEY.—I am much obliged to my noble friend who introduced 
this subject for the opportunity it gives me to make some statement with regard to 
the very important question connected with Uganda. I am sorry that it has been 
necessary for the discussion to be delayed until the present occasion, but I do not 
think that the matter will suffer from the postponement. Iam quite certain that Her 
Majesty’s Government are quite ready, as they always have been, to give any 
information in their power that Parliament has a right to require. The noble lord 
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commenced by asking a very pertinent question indeed—namely, what was the nature 
of this protectorate which we propose to establish in Uganda? I think it would be 
most conveniently answered if, in the first place, I explain what we propose the limits 
of that protectorate should be. Uganda is a country which formerly exercised much 
more authority over various States which were more or less tributary to its king. 
Our intention is that our protectorate now to be proclaimed shall extend only to the 
territory known as Uganda proper. That territory can be accurately defined, of 
course, as far as a country of that nature can possibly be accurately defined, by stating 
that it is a country bounded by the territories known as Usoga, Unyoro, Toru, and 
Koki. That is the definition of the territory over which we propose to establish our 
protectorate. Then, as regards the territories which I have mentioned, and which are 
the territories immediately adjoining Uganda, and in which it was of course necessary 
that we should have relations, we intend that those relations should be confined, as. 
far as possible, to the arrangements with the different chiefs for the maintenance of 
peace within Uganda, for the very important object of the suppression of the Slave- 
trade, and also for the encouragement and protection of British trade and commerce. 
Captain LuGarp concluded a certain treaty with regard to the territories I have 
mentioned, and also with certain minor chiefs in the neighbourhood of Lake Albert 
Nyanza. Those treaties have never been approved, and have not been dealt with on 
account of the company having retired from Uganda. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to put these treaties into such a shape as will be conformable with the general policy 
of the Government. With regard to the protectorate, speaking generally, it is our 
intention to establish such a protectorate as was described by Sir GERALD PoRTAL on 
page 36 of the report made to Parliament. From that it will be seen that the 
protectorate will be exercised by a Commissioner appointed by the Government, but 
it would not be the duty of that Commissioner to interfere at all with the details of 
government. The actual administration will be left in the hands of the native chiefs, 
the Commissioner having all the powers to preserve peace and tranquility in the 
country, and it will be his duty to see that equal justice is meted out to all. In his 
powers will be included in the fullest manner the enforcement of the important 
principle that there should be perfect impartiality maintained between all religions in 
the territory. That is shortly the nature of the protectorate we propose to establish. 
% © © That naturally brings me to some reference to a very important matter— 
namely, the connection of Uganda with the coast by means of a railway. I cannot at 
present propose the expenditure of public money upon that undertaking. 

The Margulis oF SALIsBuRY.—We have heard from the noble Earl an interesting, 
I cannot say a satisfactory speech, but it would be premature to enter fully into the 
subjects he has touched upon, because the necessities of his official position have 
compelled him to observe so much reticence as to details that it is difficult to know 
exactly what has taken place. I do not complain in the least of that reticence on his. 
part; I can well understand that it is desirable; but nevertheless the items of 
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information which he had to give are not of a cheering character, * ® ® In what 
would be philosophically called the diplomatic evolution of recent years, sundry new 
ideas of modified and limited possession have come into general use. We talk now 
not only of “protectorates” but also of “spheres of influence.” It is a very odd 
metaphor. I do not exactly know how you get into the sphere of influence, but, at 
all events, it embraces an idea which we understand very well. It is a right over 
‘countries which does not involve for the present the duty of undertaking the regular 
government, but which establishes that the gwasi-independence of those countries 
must at all events be recognised by other civilised Powers. Now to the north and 
north-west of Uganda there is a large stretch of territory which is under British 
influence. It was declared to be under British influence in formal and definite terms 
by the Anglo-German Convention. That convention was known to all the world, 
and I think was communicated formally to many Governments, and I must take it— 
the noble Lord did not drop a word inconsistent with the assumption—that that 
sphere of influence remains absolutely intact, and that we do not recognise any 
pretensions from any quarter to interfere with it. I do not mean by these words to 
cast any reflection or express any blame for the treaty which has recently been 
effected. On the contrary, so far as I know, it seems to be a sensible arrangement. 
The KinG oF THE BELGIANS is a neighbour we may be very glad to have, and whom 
we can perfectly trust to undertake for us, and in the interest of all the things which 
we have most at heart, the care of territories which for the time he can reach more 
rapidly than we can, That does not affect in any degree the ultimate title which we 
have to those territories. 


THE PROPOSED RAILWAY. 


But I am bound to say that the part of the noble Earl’s speech which will attract 
most notice in the country is that in which he told us he is not going to do anything 
in favour of the railway. I regret that announcement exceedingly. (Cheers.) I 
should not ask for a large expenditure. We have all cause to know that the British 
‘Government is not very affluent at this moment. (“ Hear, hear,” from Lorp Ross- 
BERY.) But I should ask for an expenditure of something in the way of a beginning, 
something showing that a railway was part of our policy, and that we intended to 
-communicate with this new Protectorate of ours by some mode more rapid than a 
three months’ journey. That, I think, would have been desirable both in the interest 
-of those countries themselves and in the interest of our relations with other Powers. 
The result of leaving this territory at three months’ distance without any effort to 
make communication more rapid and more secure will be, not that you will pursue 
your policy with that care and circumspection which the noble Earl spoke of, but an 
exactly opposite result. The result will be that the Government will be conducted 


-entirely by your subordinates out there and that your voice in the matter will be 
.absolutely none. You will be in the presence of a fait accompli by every post that 
-comes to hand. It is useless, of course, to censure the officer. You know that in 
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most cases an officer acts on his best judgment in great difficulty and danger; you 
cannot consult him beforehand, and you will have to assent to whatever he may do. 
We have had plenty of experience of that—120 years ago in the Government of India, 
and we had a more modified experience of it only about 15 years ago in our dealings 
with the KinG oF THE ZuLus. If we could have had some more rapid communication 
in those days such as we have now, the Zulu war, with all the discredit that 
attached to it, with all the terrible embarrassments of which it was the undoubted 
cause, would never have taken place. (Hear, hear.) I regret, therefore, exceedingly 
that the policy of more rapid communication has not been kept in view by Her 
Majesty’s Government. And there is yet one other suggestion which I hope the 
Government will well consider. It is not safe in these days to establish your title to 
large territory three months from the coast, and then to leave it there without any 
effort to assert your title in a more practical and more effective fashion. The whole 
doctrine of paper annexation is in a very fluid and uncertain condition. We do not 
admit that mere claim without any attempt to assert the position will confer permanent 
sovereignty ; in fact, we have denied that very doctrine in the case of Portugal. On 
the other hand, it would be most absurd to say that, because a Power cannot imme- 
diately make good, in a practical measure, the claim laid down, and establish the 
emblems and the effects of its Government in all regions where its title has been 
proclaimed, therefore, that title is ineffective or loses its validity. But there is 
something between these two extremes, and I believe that, in order to make your 
claim over these vast regions a genuine one, and one that the public opinion of 
Europe will respect, you ought, I do not say to take possession of it at once, I do not 
say to take it immediately under your effective Government, but you ought to show 
that you will gradually assimilate it, gradually make good your possession of it—your 
claim, your control, and your title to be considered persons who are introducing into 
it the benefits of civilisation and Christianity. I fear greatly that if the railway be 
abandoned and allowed to fall back into the past as a forgotten scheme, that if you do 
not the best you can to maintain a very modified hold over the Protectorate of 
Uganda and no hold at all over the vast regions that surround it—I fear that, as time 
goes on, we shall find difficulties arising around us, and that the maintenance of our 
power over those regions will not be as easy as it would be now if we made only a 
slight effort. And, in conclusion, I earnestly urge that, in pressing our right over 
those countries, we are not actuated by any merely ambitious view of extending the 
boundaries of the British Empire, or the grandeur of the claims which that Empire 
can put forward. There is a much more solid reason. To keep our trade alive, our 
industrial life, we must open new sources of consumption in various parts of the more- 
untrodden portions of the earth, and we are the only nation that can occupy those 
countries without shutting them to all the world besides. If we occupy a distant, 
large, and uncivilised country and attempt to make it subservient to the purposes of 
commerce we injure no one else by it, because all others are as free to use its com- 
mercial value as ourselves. But there are other countries which, if they occupy any 
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of these regions, entirely shut it out from British commerce as though the access to 
it had been closed. In the interests of our industry and our trade, which never more 
needed such care and such support as the British Government can, according to our 
principles, accord—in the interests of our trade and industry—lI earnestly hope we 
shall do all we can to maintain, push forward, and strengthen our power in these rich 
and extensive regions, and that we shall not by any weakness, or feebleness, or undue 
economy now forfeit the brilliant results which a stronger policy might give us in the 
future. (Cheers.) 

The Ear or Rosespery.—As far as the Government are concerned we have no 
reason to complain of the tone which this discussion has assumed. (Hear, hear.) I 
think that there has been a sense of the responsibility on the part of every speaker 
who has addressed your Lordships, which is eminently creditable to them as individuals 
and is not unsatisfactory to the House as a whole. (Hear, hear.) With the speech of 
the noble Marquis I find myself largely and substantially in agreement. I think that 
in his closing sentences he set forth with an eloquence all his own, and with that 
justice of perception which has marked his statesmanship in relation to foreign affairs, 
the true object of our intervention in East Africa. (Hear, hear.) * * ® In 
relation to the equality of treatment of Catholics and Protestants in Uganda, as to 
which the noble Duke inquired, I have to say that we are prepared if necessary to give 
him any pledge that may be satisfactory in that matter, But it is not from the British 
Government at the end of the nineteenth century that such a pledge should be 
demanded. (Hear, hear.) As to the question of our sphere of influence, the noble 
Marquis said that it ought not to be abandoned to chance. I should have thought 
that, the noble Marquis having had two years in which to carry out any action which 
he thought necessary in Uganda, and we having had only twenty months, our twenty 
months’ work would compare favourably with the noble Marquis’s two vears’ work. 
As regards the sphere which was established by agreement with Germany on July 1, 
1890, we consider it in full force, and we intend to maintain it as a substantive 
arrangement. Subsequently we received the recognition of Italy of our sphere of 
influence, and now we have received the recognition of it by the Congo States, which 
may fairly be described as one of the African Powers. Therefore, three out of the 
four great African Powers have recognised our status as a part of the African system. 
That is a considerable stride in the direction which the noble Marquis has pointed 
out. Buta great deal more has been done. We have concluded, or there has been 
concluded for us—I admit partly in the time when the noble Marquis was in office— 
some eighty treaties of friendship and protection with the neighbouring tribes and 
nations that inhabit our sphere of influence. Considering that this sphere has existed 
for only three-and-a-half years, I think that the result is satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to the Uganda railway I think that that is a matter which cannot be 
dissociated from the occupation of the country, but it is not one which requires us to 
take any immediate steps in connection with its construction. We are called upon to 
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make a great sacrifice in order to maintain our naval position, which we believe to be 
more important to the interests of the Empire than Uganda, or even one hundred 
Ugandas. (Hear, hear.) I think, under the circumstances, we were justified in 
postponing the consideration of the construction of the railway. (Hear, hear.) The 
noble Marquis has said that the Empire of India would have been more closely 
connected with us than it was if we had had better communication with that country. 

The Marguis or SALispury.—I was referring to Zululand. 

The Ear or RosEsery.—Of course it would have been an advantage to have 
had communication both by railway and telegraph. I am bound to say that in my 
opinion it would have been preferable for the purpose merely of Government to 
consider whether it might not be wiser to construct a line of telegraph than a 
railway to Uganda. We have, however, to carefully consider the conditions which 
surround us, and we must proceed very warily lest disaster befall us. (Hear, 
hear.) Ido not think it is a proved fact that the railroad should be constructed at 
once on the survey that has taken place. With regard to the railway “ floating into 
the past ”—according to the metaphor which has been used—I have never had 
experience of a railway floating into the past or into the future. (Laughter.) But 
that idea is not one that is present to our minds. It is a question for consideration 
and for mature judgment; and in that way we shall arrive at a more satisfactory 
solution than we could by hastily granting the railroad under conditions which we 
have not perfectly determined. I do not know that I have anything to add to what I 
have said on these various points. I concur in the words with which the noble 
Marquis concluded his speech. On this side of the House we haye no desire, either 
in the maintenance of our sphere of influence or in the conclusion of agreements with 
Powers like the Congo State with respect to that sphere of influence, to interfere with 
the susceptibilities of any State whatever. But we do think it to be a necessity—and 
it is for that reason that we have concluded that agreement—to endeavour to maintain 
our hold on our sphere of influence ; and within those limits we cannot recognise the 
right of any State to make any suggestion or intervention, on whatever ground it may 
be made. (Cheers.) 

Lord STANMORE said that he had heard with great regret the decision not to take 
into consideration the construction of the railway. (The Ear or RosEBERY.—Not 
at this moment.) Sir GERALD Porrat in his report pointed out very forcibly what 
would be the consequences of not making that railway. The report amounted to a 
declaration that unless the first part of the railway were made all the rest of this 
country’s labour would be in vain. Almost in so many words Sir GERALD PorTAL 
said that it would be better to abandon the country altogether than not to do that 
which was necessary for carrying on the machinery of Government in Uganda with 
success and for securing the course of trade through the territory under British 
influence. Without the railway most of the trade would pass south into German 
hands. The noble Earl said that he was in substantial agreement with the noble 
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Marquis. Those words the House had heard before; and he hoped that on this 
occasion they meant something. It seemed to him that the noble Earl entirely 
differed from the noble Marquis on those important points to which the attention of 
the country was directed—first, that the great influence obtained by this country in 
the head-quarters of the Nile should not be thrown away ; and, secondly, that the 
trade of the country should be protected. The Lord President of the Council said that 
there was no necessity for immediately taking into consideration the construction of 
the railway. He would admit that it might be perfectly right to defer the considera- 
tion of the details of construction ; but the principle whether there was to be railway 
communication with Uganda or not as a part of the machinery of Government was a 
principle which could be easily adopted or rejected, and which ought to be decided at 
once, whether the construction were immediately proceeded with or not. He begged 
to withdraw his motion. 
The motion was then by leave withdrawn. 


house of Commons, 


Fune ist, 1894. 
UGANDA. 


The House, having resolved itself into Committee of Supply, proceeded to the 
consideration of the Uganda Vote of £50,000. 

Sir E. Grey said,—I think, perhaps, it will be most convenient to hon. members 
who wish to take part in this debate that I should begin by stating what is the scope 
of the proposals which I am in a position to announce on behalf of the Government 
to the Committee. Jn explaining those proposals, I would observe, first of all, that 
the Government regard them as having sprung, not from the exposition of any 
definite views by them, either with regard to a forward or retiring policy in Africa, 
but solely from the view which they took of the situation which they found had been 
created in Uganda and in that part of Africa by the circumstances that had occurred 
before they came into office. I will endeavour to make my explanation as simple as 
possible, and I will, therefore, say that there are certain questions in a sense no doubt 
germane to this debate, but which are not essential to the conduct of the debate, and 
these I do not propose to touch upon at the present moment. If it be desired and 
insisted upon they can be dealt with later in the discussion. I refer to such questions 
as that of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar. I therefore begin by taking Uganda 
itself, which has been the very centre of the whole question with which we have to 
deal. It has been announced to the House already that the Government have 
decided to establish a Protectorate over Uganda, and the first question which was put 
after that announcement was made was what the limits of that Protectorate were to 
be. The Protectorate is to be limited to the boundaries of Uganda proper. The 
Government propose that a Commissioner should be appointed to take charge of the 
Protectorate, and that he should be provided with an adequate staff and force to 
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maintain his position there, and to cause the advice which he may be called upon to 
give and the influence which he may be called upon to exercise to be respected by 
the natives of Uganda itself. Then the further question arises, What is to be the 
attitude of the Commissioner towards those countries which lie close round the 
boundaries of Uganda, but which do not come within the limits proper of Uganda, 
and therefore which do not come within the limits of the Protectorate? As regards 
territories adjoining Uganda, we propose that our arrangements should not go beyond 
such agreements with the chiefs as may be necessary for the maintenance of friendly 
relations between them and the Protectorate, for the control of the Slave-trade, and 
for affording facilities to commerce. The Commissioner will therefore be instructed 
that it is his duty to maintain friendly relations with those countries, and it is 
absolutely necessary that that should be done, because in those countries round the 
borders of Uganda, should there be any hostility to the British influence, it is quite 
clear that harmony could not be maintained. It is also clear that, should there arise 


a development of the Slave-trade, that would be something intolerable within the 
British sphere of influence. * * % 


Sir Epwarp Grey continued as follows :—There remains the further point as 
regards this territory on the mainland in East Africa, That further point is one which 
will occupy much attention in this House, and with regard to which certain 
initial steps have been taken by the previous Government, viz., the making of the 
railway. (Hear, hear.) Members of the Committee will no doubt have read carefully 
the remark made in Sir GERALD PorTAL’s report on that point, and of course the 
Government cannot for a moment dispute that a railway, considered purely from an 
abstract point of view, would be useful to this particular part of Africa, but so it 
would be useful in almost any part of the world where railways do not exist. One 
thing certainly connected with the railway is, that it will entail some demand on 
public money. The general principle on which the making of the railway will have 
to be decided is that the expenditure must bear some relation to expected return, and 
it must bear some relation also to other expenses which. the Government are at any 
coming time called upon to provide out of public funds. Therefore,the position of 
the Government with regard to the railway at the present moment is this, that we do 
not know enough yet about the circumstances and probable progress of the country 
to justify us in placing any proposal before the House to spend money upon this 
particular railway. (Cheers.) 

Lord R. CHuRCHILL.—What would be the extent of the railway if everything 
went well? 

Sir E. Grey.—That must depend upon how things go. (Laughter.) 

Lord R. CHurcHILL.—Do you contemplate the railway going as far as Uganda? 

Sir E. Grey.—It has never been contemplated by anybody, even by Sir GERALD 
PorTAL, that any railway should be made further than to the shore of Lake Victoria ; 
but the Government has already stated their view that at present they would not be 
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justified in placing any proposal before the House for spending any money on the 
railway. What may happen in the future must depend upon the progress of the 
country. That is all I propose to say as regards the actual proposals which the. 
Government place before the House. But, having described the scope of the 
Government proposals, I must say something in defence of these proposals. I think 
there are three parties in this House holding different views with regard to the 
question. There is, first of all, the party which has taken “iteratim et verbatim the 
most sanguine prophecies which have been made by people who have been in this 
part of the world as to the future of the country. There is, secondly, the party which 
has gone to the other extreme, and has demanded that the Government ought to 
withdraw from this country immediately. But there is another party who, perhaps, 
would have preferred that our Government should*not have become involved in 
another enterprise of this kind in this part of Africa, but who, seeing that it has 
become so involved by circumstances which it found in operation when it came into. 
Office, are ready to admit that the Goverament could have taken no other course than 
that which I have explained to the House. (Cheers.) ° ® 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


There is another consequence which would have followed upon evacuation. You 
would undoubtedly have had a great revival of the Slave-trade. (‘‘Oh, oh,” and 
“ Hear, hear.”) Read Sir GERALD Porratv’s report, and read also the reports of the 
East Africa Company which have been recently received. The last report of the 
Administrator of the East Africa Company I saw was that he had saved so many 
Slaves and got them down to the station that he had difficulty in providing them with 
food. It is impossible in the face of these statements to deny that the Slave-trade 
would have increased. The Germans, in their sphere of influence, are dealing most 
actively with everyone engaged in the Slave-trade, and so is the Congo State. The 
Slave-traders would have been driven out of the Congo State and the German sphere 
of influence, and would have taken in Uganda and the neighbouring States had we 
evacuated the territory. Then you would have had that growing danger in Africa— 
that great hostility of the Arabs to the spread of European influence. You would 
have had the Arabs retiring from the German sphere of influence and taking refuge in 
this part of the country. 


[For further details we must refer our readers to the Ear” oF KIMBERLEY’s 
speech, already quoted, as our space prevents our giving Sir E. Grey’s 
clever speech in ex/enso, and we are also compelled to exclude the greater 
part of the able speeches delivered during this important and interesting 
debate. | 


The debate having been carried on by Sir CHARLES DILKE, Lord 
R. CHURCHILL, Mr. LABOUCHERE, Mr. J. W. LOWTHER, and Mr. 
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DUNN, who eloquently and exhaustively treated the subject from their 
special points of view, Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE took up the question of 
the Slave-trade, and spoke as follows :— 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Mr. JosepH A. PEASE said he wished to offer a few remarks on 
that aspect of the question under discussion which was connected with 
the subject of Slavery in East Africa, and he thought it especially 
necessary to do so because the Foreign Office had unreasonably declined 
to receive a deputation from the AnrTi-SLavery Society’ in January 
last. He thought he would be able to show that no member of the House 
ought to support a policy in Uganda which was not identified with a British 
administration, for the adoption of any other policy would inevitably and 
undoubtedly tend to encourage Slavery. He much sympathised with those 
hon. members who felt inclined to go into the lobby against the Government 
because they attributed the retention of Uganda to Jingoism, but he believed 
that the policy advocated by the hon. member for Northampton (Mr. 
LABOUCHERE) would strike at the very root of the development and extension 
of the British Empire. He hoped that hon. members would hesitate before 
resisting the vote, because he was certain that if Great Britain declined to 
remain in Uganda a great opportunity would be afforded to the Arab Slave- 
raiders to pursue their horrible operations unrestrained in the centre of 
Africa, and to make Slave-raids in the district between Uganda and the coast. 
He wished to ask the Government what they proposed to do in connection 
with the abolition of the legal status of Slavery. If they did not propose to 
abolish such legal status he hoped they would give some more adequate 
reasons for their inaction than they had hitherto given. The question was 
not an unnatural one, inasmuch as the present Government in taking over 
the responsibilities in the Province of Witu from the British East Africa 
Company had, for the first time in the history of British Governments, 
legalised Slavery, and this alone was a sufficient reason to account for the 
public being somewhat anxious as to the course the Government were about 
to adopt. Sir Geratp PorTAt was certainly no advocate of the legal status 
of Slavery. In his Report he states— 

It is probable that in the course of a very few years Mohammedans will cease to 
be a political factor of any importance. 
and it was noteworthy that to Mohammedanism was due the legal status of 
Slavery, and he alluded to an agreement signed by King Mwanca and 
himself, under which— 


Slave-trading or Slave-raiding, or importation of people for sale or exchange as 
Slaves, was prohibited. 


King Mwanca undertook— 


For himself and his successor to give due effect to such laws and regulations 
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having for their object the complete ultimate abolition of the status of Slavery in 
Uganda and its dependencies as might be dictated by Her Majesty’s Government. 

He (Mr. Pease) thought that we ought certainly to remain no longer 
inactive when even an African chief was prepared to carry out the abolition 
of Slavery in the event of the Government dictating that step. On page 36 
of the Report Sir GzeRaLp PorTAt said in reference to the appointment of a 
British Commissioner— 

It would be his duty to interfere in any cases of great cruelty or of Slave- 
trading that might be brought under his notice. 

And he added— 

Due precautions would have to be taken against anything approaching to a 
trade in Slaves. 

THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, on whose behalf he 
(Mr. Pease) was addressing the Committee, had always advocated a practical 
policy, and the evidence which they had amassed, as well as their very long 
experience, he thought justified the hope that some weight should be attached 
to their recommendations. They did not advocate an immediate, sudden, or 
wholesale emancipation of Slaves. He (Mr. PrEase) regretted to have to 
admit that Slavery did exist in Uganda. Domestic Slavery was not only in 
existence there, but caravans constantly passed through that very extensive 
district. On February 15th last Mr. AtnsworTH, the agent of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, reported from Machakos “that considerable 
trafic in Slaves took place throughout that district, but that owing to 
European influence it was surreptitiously carried on,” and he stated “that 
were this influence to be withdrawn, that district would again become a Slave 
centre.” In Captain LuGarp’s book it was stated that ‘‘ the establishment of 
a firm administration so far in the interior as Uganda would be of immense 
value as against the Slave-trade. For its influence would be far-reaching, and 
would re-act on the districts to the North-west, in which the Slave-trade is 
rampant.” He was also sorry to note in this book that some of the missions 
even appeared to be tainted with the Slave-trade ; some of the missions had 
purchased Slaves in Uganda and retained them by force in order that they 
might convert them to their particular creed or religion. 

Mr. Dopp (Essex, Maldon) asked if the hon. member meant to suggest 
that the Scottish missions had done that ? 

Mr. J. A. Pease said he referred to Captain LuGarp’s book, and in that 
book Captain LuGarp referred to missions having purchased Slaves and 
retained them by force in order to convert them to their particular religion. 

Mr. Dopp: Were they the Scottish missions ? 

Mr. J. A. PeAsE said he was quoting from Captain LuGarp’s book, which 
did not specify the missions, but alleged that certain missions had purchased 
and retained Slaves to secure them as converts. But he thought that all 
authorities would unite that the presence of Europeans in that district was 
an enormous check upon the Slave-trade. The abolition of the legal status, 
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by the introduction of sections 367. 370, 371 of the Indian Code, had every- 
where else succeeded, and was a policy which the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
had never ceased to advocate in public and in private ; it had been successful 
on the Gold Coast, in Cyprus, and in India. It would be idle for the 
Government to allege the cases were not parallel, as it had not only succeeded 
in Mohammedan India, but this very Government had, in a letter dated 
January 25th, 1893, written as follows to the Secretary of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company :— 

Mr. Ropp has asked what powers-the agent has outside the Sultan’s dominions. 
He has been told, in reply, that in Lorp RosEsery’s opinion the responsibility in the 
case rests with your Company, who, by the agreement between Sir C, EUAN-SMITH 
and Mr. MackEnzik, of March sth, 1891, undertook the sole responsibility regarding 
the administration and future proper government of the Province of Witu, witha 
judicial administration of the territory in accordance with the procedure and provisions 
of the Indian Civil and Criminal Codes. 

If, therefore, the policy was good enough for the Government to force the 
Imperial British East Africa Company to adopt, it ought to be good enough 
for them to adopt themselves. He considered that the abolition of the legal 
status was to be preferred to emancipation, because the latter would mean 
the sudden withdrawal of all labour, and that might be productive of hard- 
ships to even the Slaves themselves, and would be accompanied by other 
complications, such as the possible revolt of the Arab Slave owners, or 
demands for compensation, whereas the abolition of the legal status would 
not involve any disturbance, and where the Slaves were kindly treated and 
contented they would remain in their status guo ante, but the right to 
procure protection would be a potent force against a cruel master, who no 
longer could with impunity be able to maim, mutilate, or ill-treat his Slave 
at will, and there would be no cessation of progress. Uganda had been said 
te be the key to Central Africa ; be that as it might, at any rate the coast 
immediately around Mombasa was the door to Uganda, and the interests of 
the coast and the interior were largely identical, and the policy to be adopted 
ought to be inseparably bound together. And, therefore, as an illustration, 
he would take the case of the island of Pemba, and indicate what the 
difference would be there between emancipation and the abolition of the 
legal status. On this island we had no representative; a missionary or a 
resident European were practically unknown, and Slaves here might be 
ill-treated with impunity. That they were at times so ill-treated was proved 
by the condition of fugitive Slaves who, from time to time, sought the 
protection of our ships-of-war stationed in those waters, when they came 
within reach of the shores of the island. If these Slaves were emancipated 
the clove plantations would go out of cultivation, the Slaves would or might | 
become destitute, there might also be a revolt of their masters, and a source 
of revenue would be destroyed. If the legal status were abolished the 
plantations would remain cultivated, the revenue would be maintained, 
Slaves would be able to, so to speak, barter their labour to the masters who 
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treated them best, and thus gradually and effectively secure for themselves 
the advantages of free labour. The word “ Protectorate’’ was entirely a 
misnomer when applied to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, as no protection 
was afforded to the natives of the islands. He was informed that if a native 
from the island of Cyprus went to Pemba, he had the rights of a British 
subject ; but these rights were absolutely denied to a native of the island. 
What right, he asked, had they to differentiate between the Asiatic and 
African races in this way? There seemed to be only two policies compatible 
with the extinction of Slavery in British East African Protectorates,—one to 
abolish the Sultanate, and to treat the Protectorates as Crown Colonies ; the 
other to retain the Sultan asa figurehead, and to introduce Sections 367, 370, 
371 of the Indian Code. 

Dr. Ciark (Caithness) : That has nothing to do with Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE, continuing, said that if they abolished the Sultan no 
injustice whatever would be perpetrated, as there was no law of hereditary 
succession, the present man having been appointed because he would bea 
mere puppet, and he could be pensioned instead of continuing to receive 
£10,000 to £20,000 per year. And the advantage would be that a rotten 
system would be replaced by a sound one, at a saving estimated by a com- 
petent authority, to be £8,000 per year. On the island of Pemba the 

The CHarrMAN: Order, order! I do not think it is in order for the 
honourable gentleman to go into details in regard to Pemba upon a vote 
which is confined to Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said he bowed to the ruling of the Chair, but he thought 
the vote was in connection with our East African policy generally. 

The CHairMAN: The vote applies only to expenses in connection with 
Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said he presumed he should be in order if he alluded to 
the policy of the Government on the mainland. It was all important that 
the Mahommedan law which existed on the mainland should be no longer 
allowed to prevail. It was humiliating for them to confess that they legalised 
Slavery on the mainland, while France, in 1848, abolished it, and Portugal 
abolished it in 1878. Germany permitted the right of Slaves to purchase 
their own freedom, whilst by a secret decree of August 20th, 1890, the 
British Government refused to the Slaves the power to purchase their 
freedom, and absolutely directed the owners to punish fugitive Slaves, 
irrespective, too, of the treatment to which they might have been subjected. 
There was no danger to be apprehended by the policy he advocated. Sir 
Joun Kirk, than whom there was no greater authority, wrote in a dispatch 
to the late Lorp GRANVILLE, dated November 22nd, 1884 :— 

I shall avail myself of the present occasion to urge upon the Sultan the 
advantage he would gain by ignoring Slavery as a status recognised by law in Zanzibar 
and Pemba, as, thereby, freemen would gladly come over in numbers in search of 


wages and food, who now are afraid to do so, and who, if they do, are kidnapped on 
landing and claimed as Slaves by someone or other on shore. 
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It is a disgrace that this advice, which was tendered some ten years ago, 
and which Sir JoHn Kirk holds still, has not yet been adopted. Though 
Sir JoHn Kirx’s opinions ought to require no confirmation, yet he is 
supported by other authorities. The late Lovatr Cameron, the great 
African traveller, wrote only as late as November 22nd last :— 


Slavery should be absolutely abolished wherever a British Protectorate is 
proclaimed. If the various agreements signed by the various Sultans of Zanzibar had 
been carried out, there would be now no agricultural Slaves * * * and there can 
exist no reason why the Slaves working in the plantations should not be declared free 
absolutely and without any compensation to their putative owners. 


The decrees to which he refers are those of June 5th, 1873, which declared 
the exportation of Slaves from the Sultan’s territories should cease, and those 
of January 25th, 1876, March 13th, 188:, and August Ist, 1890, which 
confirmed that of 1873, but through the Sultan’s administration and the 
operation of the Mohammedan law, they all are allowed to have practically 
no effect. 

Mr. Dopp: May I ask, sir, if it is in order to discuss the Mohammedan 
law on this vote ? 

The CHairmMan: [ do not think it is in order on this question, which 
refers only to the expenses in connection with Uganda. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said he would point out what appeared to him the three 
great curses in East Africa, Slavery, internecine tribal wars, and caravans 
under native leadership, and he believed that a railway would do a great 
deal to remove these curses. The first step towards abolishing Slavery would 
be to abolish the legal status, and by that means set free labour for the 
construction of the railway about which Sir Geratp Portrat makes the 
following reference in his report :— 

To efficiently check the Slave-trade, there is but one course open. The only 
means of effectively doing this is by making a railway. * *® ® The only hope of 
really and definitely killing the Slave-trade within a reasonable time. 

He had no intention to dwell upon the horrors and cruelties of the Slave 
traffic, the mutilation of boys for the purposes of the harem, or the torture 
and misery endured under a system where death too often was welcomed as a. 
release from bodily suffering. He trusted the present Government might 
see their way to construct a railway, even if only for the present, as far as. 
Kikuyu. A railway would strike a great blow at Slavery, as porters would 
not then be required to convey goods through the interior, and human beings 
would no longer be utilised as mere beasts of burden, and thus one demand 
for the creation of Slaves would be destroyed. It was amazing to think of 
the number of deaths that ensued in connection with the Slave-trade in 
Central Africa. He believed he was not exaggerating when he said there 
were about 100,000 men raided annually, and probably only about 10,000 of 
them ever reached the coast. Many of these Slaves were brought over in 
canoes to Zanzibar. Some went to Morocco, some to Persia and Arabia, 
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and some to other districts, but he believed the Government could do a 
great deal to stop Slavery by the occupation of Uganda. He knew 
that some hon. members below the gangway did not consider that 
the money was well spent in the occupation of Uganda, but he sub- 
mitted that they would save in other ways quite as much. For instance, 
they would be able to reduce the number of ships required to look after the 
Slavery on the East Coast ; and would be able, in conformity with the 
Brussels Act, to destroy the supply of Slaves from the interior. The cost of 
their ships for the suppression of Slavery was between £100,000 and 
£ 200,000 a year, and nearly the whole of that would be saved by adopting 
the course proposed. The East Africa Company had done good work in the 
interior while they occupied the country ; they had liberated something like 
3,000 Slaves, and had undertaken to liberate every Slave by 1896. From an 
economical point of view he would urge the Government to construct this 
railway, and he would like to ask if it was proposed to make telegraphic 
communication between the coast and the interior, because he believed this 
was all-important ? He would then summarise his observations by stating 
that, by administrative reforms, and a reduction of the cost of the naval 
station, funds could be provided to finance the railway, to meet the claims of 
the Imperial British East Africa Company in respect of their claim, due to 
their expenditure of £450,000. By adoptinga sound policy the Protectorates 
could thus be made to become a diminishing burden upon the Imperial 
Exchequer. From an economical point of view, he would urge the con- 
struction of the railway; but if he had failed to convince the House of its 
necessity, yet he would appeal to the House for the sake of our national 
honour and traditions, and our duty to our fellow creatures, to once for all 
abolish the legal status of Slavery. No policy, in his humble judgment, 
could be successful unless based upon high moral principles, and he trusted 
that members of the Government, whilst they might give due weight to other 
considerations than those he had urged, would not forget a cause which would 
earn for them the lasting gratitude of the poor African negro; and other 
members of the House, in giving their votes that night, would not be 
oblivious to the claims of humanity, and remember in the words of the Poet 
Cowper— 
“ Fleecy locks, and black complexion, 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim, 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in White and Black the same.” 

[Mr. J. A. PEASE has kindly supplied 7he Anti-Slavery Reporter with the above report 
of his speech. ] 

DEFENCE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

Sir J. Kennaway said it was represented that the missionaries had been calling 
for the aid of secular arms, and that they went to Uganda supported by Maxim guns. 
The contrary was the case. The missionaries went to Uganda without any Govern- 
ment support, asking for none and receiving none. When Missionary Mackay was in 
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danger it was decided that Government aid should not be asked, and the same was the 
case with Bishop Hannincron. The secular power came in the shape of the East 
Africa Company, and then it was that the relations of the missionaries with the 
natives were changed. Parties were then formed, and when the question of 
withdrawal came up it was felt that the missionaries had been prejudiced by the action 
of the State. He called upon the hon. member for Northampton to produce his 
authority in support of the assertion that the missionaries were partly traders and 
partly missionaries. The missionaries were forbidden to trade, and the society which 
he represented had spent more than a quarter of a million in carrying out its work. 
He feared that the withdrawal of our protectorate would lead to an increase in the 
Slave-trade, as well as a general massacre of the population. 


Mr, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN concluded a long and powerful speech 
with the following eloquent denunciation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in refusing to undertake the commencement of a railway from the 
coast, and of its want of consistency and courage in not declaring the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The right honourable gentleman spoke as follows :— 


¢ * © But I would also deal with the interest this country has taken in the 
suppression of the Slave-trade. We have spent for years something like £100,000 or 
£200,000 a year on a Slave squadron. I say that has always been a very doubtful 
policy. It is very expensive, and I doubt if it has ever been very efficacious, and 
there is no doubt it enormously increased the horrors of the trade. The carriage of 
Slaves, in view of the patrolling of the waters by the British squadron, was conducted 
in circumstances which made the condition of the Slaves much worse than it otherwise 
would be, and hundreds of thousands of Slaves perished. Therefore I doubt whether 
it was efficacious ; but at all events the time has gone by. The circumstances are 
entirely changed. At the time when we established the Slave squadron we could not 
get into the interior ; we had no right there ; and at the time we established the Slave 
squadron we were able to control large territorial waters. Now the territorial waters 
by new arrangements of Germany and the territorial waters of Portugal by old 
arrangements are closed to our ships. We had the treaty right to control the water 
of Madagascar, but since the occupation of Madagascar by the French, though I 
believe a considerable Slave-trade is carried on on that island, we have voluntarily 
abandoned the exercise of our legal right. Therefore the power of the Slave squadron 


is practically confined to the open waters, where it is of no use, and to the waters. 


around Zanzibar and Pemba. We can use the money much better, and we can do the 
work by two actions on our part. In the first place, by abolishing the legal status of 
Zanzibar and Pemba; and it is disgraceful to us, with our hypocritical pretences in 


face of foreign nations, that we should allow that status to remain. (Cheers.) There: 
is no difficulty whatever in abolishing the status. The only objection is the possibility 
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of irritation which may be created on the part of Arab traders. But if the Empire of 
Great Britain, after all the sacrifices we have made, is now going to shrink from the 
irritation and opposition of a score of Arab traders, it is about time that we abandoned 
the mighty attitude we have taken up on this question. (Cheers.) The second thing 
we ought to do is to establish our rule in some serious form in the interior of the 
country. What is the great cause of Slavery, the great source of Slavery? In the 
first place, the inter-tribal warfare—that accounts for the vast number of Slaves 
brought down to the coast or who are employed in the interior ; and, in the second 
place, the want of porterage where it is necessary to the life of the country. Both 
those things might be destroyed so far as British territory is concerned, and one thing 
which will do it more than anything is the making of a railway. (Cheers.) Captain 
LuGarp has been quoted to the effect that there is no large amount of Slavery in tae 
British territory of Uganda. That is true. There has been in past times, but at 
present, when Germany has destroyed the legal status of Slavery, when Portugal and 
the Congo Free State are making efforts to put down Slave raids, what will inevitably 
happen will be this, that this traffic will be squeezed into British territory, and, unless 
we take precautions, it is inevitable that the trade which is being destroyed in those 
foreign countries will come to the country where alone it can seek a benevolent 
neutrality. (Cheers.) In order, therefore, that Slavery may be put down, a railway 
should be made. Give up your Slave squadron ; accept the control of the waters of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Having done that, you have done all you can do at sea. You 
may take as low a sum as £50,000 at least for the present expense of the Slave 
squadron ; and then you may devote yourselves to the great interests of your country, 
and to the destruction of this abominable traffic in Slaves, by developing the interior 
of the country. (Cheers.) I shall say one word as to the cost. My hon. friend the 
member for Sunderland, who knows more about the making of a railway in a tropical 
country than the engineers who have been sent to report, says in effect it is almost 
beyond the wit of man to make a railway through swamps and jungles, up 9,000 ft. 
and through trackless forest. At any rate, he says, if you are to attempt a gigantic 
and colossal task of this kind you will be flinging millions away. What are the facts 
of the case? The commission which was appointed to report on this particular 
subject, followed by Sir GERALD PorRTAL, told us that the great object which we have 
in view would be sufficiently achieved by the making of a railway to Kikuyu, and this 
would be readily made for £900,000. A guarantee of this amount is £27,000 a year. 
That is the risk which the hon. member shrinks from undertaking, although I think 
he is willing to expend much larger sums on much more questionable undertakings. 
My hon. friend asks, “ Would you put a penny in Uganda?’ Uganda is one of the 
most promising in regard to the capacities of production of any of the countries which 
have been recently surveyed. I am not speaking cf the possibilities of mining 
enterprise and matters of that kind, which can be dealt with only at a later period ; 
but it is possible to grow wheat, cotton, tea, tobacco, coffee, and fibre. They were all 
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products in large demand. But who is going to put a farthing in one of those 
industries at a time when it will cost him £300 a ton to bring those products down to 
the coast? It is clear that a railway must precede the investment of capital. (Cheers.) 
Then my hon, friend says, “Why not put money in the railway?” Because it is not 
a fair thing to expect of private enterprise that they should put money into an invest- 
ment which may be a very good thing in the course of years, but which by no means 
can possibly pay for ten years, or it may be for twenty years, to come. (Cheers.) I 
am putting, I hope, the case perfectly clearly. You cannot expect private individuals 
to put their money into an undertaking when it is perfectly obvious that it cannot be 
profitable for many years tocome. (Hear, hear.) No one would do so even in the 
case of an English railway unless he were sure of receiving some interest on his 
money from the first. What it comes down to, therefore, is this. Either the Govern- 
ment must make the railway or it will not be made at all. It is quite unfair for any 
‘Government with the command of an unlimited capital to expect private individuals 
to do that which they themselves would shrink from doing. The Government must 
be prepared to deal with this matter in the same way as a private individual treats 
his own property where it is possible for him to develop it in the course of it may be 
some five, six, or even ten years. He may have to expend a considerable amount of 
capital at first to open it up, but he knows that in a few years it will make him a very 
handsome return on his outlay. It is just so with the Government in the present 
case. I am not afraid to put this question to my fellow-countrymen. Will you as 
shareholders in this great country be content to put in the paltry sum of £30,000, or 
let us even say £50,000? You must remember that. the sum so invested will in all 
probability be an exceptionally profitable investment to this country. (Cheers.) I 
have, I think, exhausted the arguments which I wished to bring before the Committee. 
This is not a case, I own, of absolute necessity; nor can I put it as high as to say 
that it is absolutely required for the prosperity of the country. I know that an 
investment, moreover, such as this must be attended with some risk, and possibly 
even with the spilling of some blood. What I ask is, Will the Government give this 
extension a fair chance? It is not giving it a fair chance if you merely take possession 
of the country and leave it in that position in which you found it. (Cheers.) Those 
who think with me in this matter are bound to vote with the Government. Before 
we move on this vote we ought to have the principle decided of whether or not we 
are going to carry on the extension sufficiently to make it a profitable undertaking. 
(Cheers.) If not, we must accept the views expressed by the right hon. member for 
the Forest of Dean, and leave it to other nations to finish the work which we were 
too weak, too poor, and too cowardly to do ourselves. (Cheers.) 

At the conclusion of a most interesting debate, which lasted from 
4 o'clock till midnight, the House divided, the numbers being— 

218 in favour of the Government. 
52 against. 


Majority... 166 [See also questions in Parliament, page 159.] 
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Construction of Railways in Africa. 


By THE LATE EpmMuND STURGE. 


‘THE BriITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has a special interest in 
promoting the construction of the Mombasa Railway, inasmuch as it affords 
the prospect of superseding the Slave-trade and Slavery in Eastern Africa by 
peaceful means, and is a measure in complete accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the Society, which declares that the extinction of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade will be attained most effectually by the employment of those 
means which are of a moral, religious and pacific character. 

It is hoped that the carrying out of this measure will prove the dawning 
of a new and happier day for Africa, and prevent the recurrence of those 
scenes of bloodshed which have so often desolated that Continent.” 





Two Projected Railways—a Parallel! 
To the Editor of “THe ‘Times,” 


(No. 1.) 

Sir,—On February 6, 1883, the Eart or DuFFerIin, in his report to 
EARL GRANVILLE, written from Cairo, speaking of the restoration of tranquility 
in Egypt and the future administration of the country, says :— 

“The first step necessary is the construction of a railway from Suakin to 
Berber, or, what perhaps may be still more advisable, to Shendy on the 
Nile.” 

In thus speaking Lord Durrerin was endorsing the views previously 
urged by the BririsH anpD ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and strongly 
supported by the late General Gorpon, Mr. A. B. Wytpe, Dr. Fetkin, and 
other travellers. General GorDON, writing in December, 1882, respecting 
the railway between Suakin and Berber, said that until such a communication 
was made no real progress could be looked for in those countries, for “a belt 
of arid sand of 280 miles separates the Soudan from civilisation, and until 
this is spanned no real progress can be made.” 

The railway was not made, and the Soudan has made no progress, except 
in massacring the inhabitants of neighbouring provinces and reducing the 
whole of that part of Africa to a condition of anarchy ! 


(No. 2.) 

The late Sir G. H. Porrat., in his report to the Eart or Rosepery, under 
date Zanzibar, November 1, 1893, strongly urging the construction of a 
railway from Mombasa to the eastern shore of Lake Victoria, uses these 
emphatic words :— 

“T have no hesitation in saying that, until this step is taken, any 
organisation, system of administration, or plan for the improvement of these 
countries which may be devised must be of the nature of a makeshift.” 
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He does indeed suggest that at present it might be sufficient to lay the 
line only from the coast to Kikuyu, about halfway to Uganda, but even this 
latter very modest suggestion has not been included in the Government 
programme. 

We must, however, hope that, taking warning by the example of the 
terrible fate that has overwhelmed the Soudan from want of railway com- 
mun:cation, the Government may not much longer hesitate in adopting the 
plan for a Victoria Nyanza railway suggested by its late lamented Com- 
missioner. In so doing it would only be carrying out its engagements 
entered into at the Brussels Conference. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

55, New Broad Street, E.C., Fune 4. 





What the Press says. 


‘‘ BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE,” Fune 7th, 1894. 


THE procrastination and inactivity of the Government in regard to the Uganda 
railway have enabled Mr. ALLEN, secretary to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, to make a most instructive parallel. In 1883 Lord DurreRin reported that 
to restore tranquility in Egypt and the Soudan the first step necessary was the con- 
struction of a railway from Suakin to Berber, or to Shendy on the Nile. But the 
Government of Mr. GLapsToneE hesitated, the railway was not made, and “the Soudan 
has made no progress, except in massacring the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
provinces and reducing the whole of that part of Africa to a condition of anarchy !” 
The late Sir GERALD PorTAL, in 1893, urged the construction of a railway from Mombasa 
to the eastern shore of Lake Victoria, and declared that until this step was taken the 
administration of Uganda must be more or less of a make-shift character. Yet Lord 
ROsEBERY has declared that the time has not arrived for the recommendation to be 
acted upon. Every lesson of history and experience appears to be wasted on 
Gladstonian statesmen. 





“ Bristo. Times,” Fune 7th, 1894. 


THE British East Africa Company finds a vigorous advocate in Lord LorNE, who does 
not spare the Separatist leaders for what he terms their “Chinese childishness” in 
protesting that they will not go an inch beyond Uganda, and that they will never 
consent toarailroad. They do not know what Uganda means, observes Lord LorNE 
drily. The proposal to deprive the Company of its charter is, he thinks, a very 
expensive one for the Government, and he proceeds to enumerate the work which the 
Company has accomplished in three years without any aid from the Government. 
Prominent among its achievements he places the freeing of 3,000 Slaves, the stoppage 
of Slave caravan traffic over a great country, the evidence of the capacity of the 
British sphere as a new market, and the safety of the road to the lakes. Meanwhile 
the secretary of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY draws a striking 
parallel between the demand of Lord DUFFERIN in 1883 for the construction of a railway 
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from Suakin to Berber, and the present demand for the railway to the lakes. Then 
as now, the experts strongly supported the demand. A year earlier General GoRDON 
had said no real progress could be made in those countries without it. The railway 
was not made, and the Soudan has fallen into desolation and anarchy. To-day the 
same official recommendation, the same well-qualified support, the same hesitation at 
home, are being repeated. Let us hope the parallel will end here. 





‘SCARBOROUGH Post,” Fune 8th, 1894. 


A RaILWay is worth a million tracts and a host of missionaries, in reclaiming savage 
lands. No real progress could be looked for in the Soudan, wrote General Gordon, 
in December 1882, until the Suakin-Berber line were completed. “A belt of arid 
sand of 280 miles separates the Soudan from civilisation, and until this is spanned no 
real progress can be made.” The railway was not made ; and, as the secretary of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY opportunely tells us, “the Soudan 
has made no progress,—except in massacring the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
provinces, and reducing the whole of that part of Africa to a condition of anarchy.” 
Is Uganda to repeat the story ? Sir GERALD Porat has pleaded for the Nyanza-Mombasa 
railway as GorpoN pleaded for the Suakin line. ‘I have no hesitation (he wrote to 
Lord RoseBery) in saying that, until this step is taken, any organization, system of 
administration, or plan for the improvement of these countries which may be devised 
must be of the nature of a makeshift ;” and a makeshift always liable to disaster. 
What Gorpvon failed to do at Khartoum, the best administrator may fail in doing in 
Uganda. Another Mahdi may arise, or a treacherous Tippoo Tis ; and in one mas- 
sacre the labour of ten years be obliterated. The arguments are even stronger in 
regard to the Slave-trade, and the development of the resources of the country. 
While it costs £300 a ton to carry merchandise from the coast to the lakes, there will 
be Slave raids and there can be no considerable trade. It is idle to blame the British 
East Africa Company. That Company was an enterprise, has met unexpected 
difficulties, and has exhausted its capital without opening up the fertile !ands it holds 
in fee. But it has done much, and has prepared the way. The Marguts or LorNE 
puts the case for the Company very fairly: “In three years the Company, without 
any aid from Government, has pacified the lake regions, freed 3,000 Slaves, stopped 
the Slave caravan traffic over a great country, shown the capacity of the ‘ British 
sphere’ as a new market, caused the native chiefs to make treaties, proved the 
salubrity of the high lands of the interior, and—greatest feat of all—has demonstrated 
the larrikin section of the present Government party to have been from the outset 
wholly in the wrong. The company has made the road to the lakes so safe that it is 
now traversed with far more confidence than a London street-crossing.” If the 
Government accomplishes as much in the next three years, Uganda will become the 
nucleus of a trade destined to be as important to Manchester as that with India. But 
further progress can only be by way of a railway. If Great Britain will not build a 
line, Germany will—France would if her resources were not so heavily taxed in other 
directions. A railway is necessary for the fulfilment of our international engagements ; 
it is desirable in the interests of our manufacturers; that it would prove a good 
investment is the opinion of every expert who has examined the matter. The 
Opposition does well to demand a day to discuss the proposal ; and if the Govern- 
ment indefinitely delays the construction of a line which forms the pivot of the 
scheme which their Special Commissioner recommended, they will run grave risks> 
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and must proportionately delay the opening up of African markets, to which our trade 
must increasingly look for support. 





“THE SPECTATOR,” 9th Fune, 1894. 

THE settlement of Uganda, as described on Friday week to the Commons by Sir E. 
GREY, and to the Lords by Lord KimBERLEy, is a most wretched affair. It appears 
to be the result of a conflict in the Cabinet between two hostile parties, one of which 
desired to turn East Africa into a colony, while the other preferred, if it were only 
possible, to abandon our possessions in that region, with the exception probably of the 
island of Zanzibar. Either of those two policies is intelligible. We have no sympathy 
with the second, because we hold that Great Britain has no right to retain her amazing 
position in the world without giving to the world something in return, and that the 
something just now marked out for her to give is the civilisation of East Africa from 
Cairo to Natal; but we quite acknowledge that the policy is at once clear, and, from 
its promoters’ point of view, defensible. They argue, if we understand them aright, 
that Great Britain has no special obligation towards the natives of East Africa, whom 
she has never injured, and whose organisation, such as it is, she has not broken up ; 
that she has already more dark subjects than she can manage ; that there is no 
probability in a region so savage of profitable markets ; that there is no promise even 
of the colony paying its way ; and that this is no time for increasing the burdens of 
the Empire by what is at best a rather Quixotic adventure. They advise, therefore, 
that we should retire, and allow private adventurers to do the best they can, retaining 
at the utmost the right, if they are successful, to regulate their action. As for prestige, 
we have retired from other lands, such as Madagascar and the Transvaal, under much 
less creditable circumstances, and remain as powerful as we ever were. That is plain 
counsel ; and on one point we are in sympathy with it, for we dislike exceedingly our 
present practice of suffering the Empire to expand by leaps and bounds, swallowing 
as we do a France a year, without, at the same time, or in any adequate degree, 
expanding our mobile force. The argument, on the other side, however, seems to us 
much the stronger, even if we confine it to the points mentioned by Sir E. Grey. He 
admits, on behalf of the Government, that in holding Uganda we strike a severe blow 
at the Slave-trade ; that if we depart, Uganda, as the only kingdom in East Africa 
unoccupied by white men, will at once become the pivot of the revived activity of 
Arab Slave-stealers ; that we have contracted heavy obligations towards the 
missionaries ; that the whole coast may, in time, become a valuable market ; and that 
the Special Commissioner, sent out by Government to investigate, recommended its 
retention. These arguments have prevailed, and Uganda is therefore to be retained ; 
but on what conditions? Just those which render the retention almost worthless. 
Uganda itself is to be declared a Protected State, and to be governed by its own King 
under the advice of a Commissioner, who will have, so far as we see, no force with 
him sufficient to ensure obedience if the truculent savage, whom we call a King, 
should prove refractory. Unyoro, the dependency and complement of Uganda, which 
we have just conquered, is to be abandoned to its native chiefs, who, if they will 
abstain from threatening Uganda, are to do as they please, perhaps ally themselves, as 
KaBAREGA did, with the Slave-raiding Arabs. 


THE ProyecTep Raitway. 
The broad territory between the Victoria Nyanza and the sea is to be placed 
under a Sub-Commissioner, who is not to rule it or to abstain from ruling it, but to 
keep its chiefs in good humour, and “find his principal business” in watching over 
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the communications, which at the same time are not to exist! For the Government 
has finally decided not to ask Parliament for any money for the railway from the coast 
to the lake, which therefore is for the time abandoned. The effect of this absurd 
arrangement hardly needs explanation. The British Government does no good in 
East Africa, while it burdens itself with possessions left, as it were, in the air. It is 
responsible for Uganda and half-a-dozen little States around it, and takes no pains to 
make itself strong enough to fulfil its responsibilities. It leaves the petty States 
avowedly to go to the devil their own way—a permission at which they will jump 
eagerly—and leaves Uganda at the disposal of the black King MwanGa, who, if he 
sees a chance, will probably dispose of all Europeans by a general massacre. If he 
does, we have no power to punish him except by an expedition which will occupy five 
thousand men for many months, for we refuse to make a road to the lake, and cannot 
without the road maintain on the lake an armed flotilla. The decision is positively 
fatuous, We admit and leave untouched a whole series of heavy obligations, not the 
least being the international one—for we are responsible for MwanGa, KABAREGA, 
and the rest of the savages—we plant Europeans in a nest of deadly enemies, 
Europeans who, if anything happens to them, we must rescue or avenge ; and we 
refuse to make the only road by which we can easily exert the Imperial force necessary 
to fulfil our obligations and protect our people. We, in fact, render ourselves as 
powerless as if we had quitted East Africa, yet gain none of the exemptions which we 
should have enjoyed if we had quitted the territory altogether. We shall have no 
real power of putting down the Slave-stealers, or protecting the missionaries, or 
introducing law, order, and industry among the Waganda, the most hopeful by far of 
all the African tribes, men who want nothing but security to be as quiet and peaceful 
cultivators and artisans as our own Hindoos. * *® *® There is hardly a doubt of 
our success, we have done the work so often, and once done, Great Britain would have 
solved the question how to treat the negroes of East Africa, have set an example 
which the owners of the Congo State, whether Belgians, or French, or Germans, must 
follow, and have thus terminated for ever the greatest crime now going on in the 
world, the continuous capture of women and children and massacre of men over the 
whole section of Africa stretching from Mombasa on the east to the mouth of the 
Congo on the west of the great continent. It was the biggest piece of beneficent 
work ever offered to this country to do, and it could have been accomplished at a 
maximum risk of £100,000 a year, which probably would have turned out purely 
nominal. 





Obituary. 
THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 


WE regret to record the death, near Geneva, in her 81st year, of the 
CouNTESS DE GASPARIN, widow of the Count AGENOR DE GASPARIN, who was 
the fellow-labourer with the Duc pE BroG.is, and other eminent French 
Abolitionists, and in frequent correspondence with the BRITISH AND FoREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, of which body, the recently deceased Countess was 


a member. 
JOSEPH ARMFIELD. 


By the unexpected death of this well-known member of the Society 
of Friends, the British AND ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society loses a 
friend and supporter. 
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African Problems. 
*“ THE SLAVE TRADE AND GRIEVANCES OF NATIVE RACES.” 


[ Read before the Conference on Church Missions by Rev. Horace WALLER, 
Rector of Twywell, Northants, 30th May, 1894. ] 


AVAILING myself of the opportunity afforded to treat upon some definite 
African problems, I venture to address you upon “the Slave-trade and 
Grievances of Native Races,” leaving it to some one else to take up African 
“Slavery,” which is a totally different thing. 

To deal with a definite evil which afflicts nations extending from the 
Swazis on the South to the tribes bordering upon the Mediterranean, and in 
twenty minutes, is sufficiently perplexing without touching upon the much 
misunderstood question of domestic Slavery. 

I therefore confine myself to the Slave-trade, and in the absence of any 
native African pleader, assume the ré/e of him who acts as proxy in setting 
out a cruel grievance before you. 

The recent discussions in Parliament concerning Uganda, and the praise- 
worthy attempts on the part of our press to get at the real truth about 
Slave-trading, without fear or favour, render the task certainly more simple. 
There are signs that the public mind is not quite so easy as it was twenty 
years ago, and a very wholesome intention is perceptible amongst members 
of Parliament to insist upon the nation being brought face to face with facts 
which equally concern all parties in the State, It would be ungrateful for 
instance to omit mentioning that no one is more bent on ‘heckling’ the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Epwarp Grey, with a view to 
extorting lamentable admissions, than the Chief Secretary for Ireland’s 
Private Secretary, Mr. Pease, This is but one instance to show how 
completely the subject of our compromised position is free from the entangle- 
ment of party considerations. 

The fact is that the whole treatment of the evil is very rapidly becoming 
a scandal of great magnitude. What is worse, the nations which have taken 
upon themselves more particularly to chant the blessings of liberty, and 
professedly to detest slave-trading, are daily becoming implicated in trans- 
actions which stimulate the traffic, thus thwarting the exertions of the 
British, French, and German Missionary Societies engaged upon raising the 
natives in the social scale by introducing the leaven of our Scripture’s laws. 

It is a heavy indictment ; time will only allow of the headings of the 
evidence being given to substantiate it ; but full details are at the disposal of 
any one desirous to possess them. 

Let us assume that any person to whom a messenger comes bearing a 
clearly expressed communication—one purporting to embody the views, 
wishes, and intentions of the sender—is within his rights if he complains 
bitterly when he finds out that he has been entirely misled by the fair words 
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which were put before him. How far this accusation will lie against us as a 
people, one must leave you to judge on the strength of what follows. 

It will suffice to look for a moment at the motive assigned for our 
maintaining a fleet of cruisers on the East Coast of Africa; for our fitting 
out Livinesrone’s Zambesi Expedition in the sixties (which proceeded to 
explore the Slave preserves of Central Africa) for our taking upon ourselves 
the Protectorate of Zanzibar; for our recent ventures in Uganda and Unyoro, 
and for the placing upon the lakes and rivers of our Nyassaland Protectorate 
gun-boats and Sikh regiments ; where, I ask, in either of these instances, has 
been an absence of a constant refrain about the “ accursed Slave-trade ” and 
an intention to ‘ deal death blows” to it ? 

Nor is this all. Our officers, commissioners and political agents are 
expected to explain to the native races either along the seaboard or the 
interior, that they represent a single-minded effort on behalf of this nation 
to help them. 

Needless to say that, for the nation, it is an expensive process, and also 
for the Church, to whom the part is rightly assigned of describing the work- 
ing of conscience in a powerful Christian people. 

That we stay the murderer’s hand on Lake Nyassa, that we carry a 
comparative security to the fatherless and widows of the Slave preserves, and 
shelter the stranger driven hither and thither by Slave raids, results from our 
conception of its being well pleasing to Gop. The sailor acts, and the 
missionary explains. 

It is a beautiful conception, and, as a programme, simplicity itself; ‘and, 
moreover, if these very shrewd natives who are preyed upon, and these very 
sharp Arabs and Portuguese convicts who prey upon them, saw consistency, 
the native races would not have their present grievance, nor would the exist- 
ing confusion (upon which the Slave-trader battens) be so hideously con- 
spicuous as it is. 

Let us ring the first base coin, and listen to its sound. I take up the 
largest one, and leave others of the same metal alone from want of time. 

Zanzibar and Pemba are two islands close together, and part of the 
British Protectorate. They have been—past the memory of man—twin 
devastators of African life. Singularly enough their cruel influence has been 
and still is felt more particularly in one district of Africa, and that is Nyassa- 
land, which forms another of our Protectorates. 

To keep up appearances we have any time during the last thirty years 
presented periodically to the Sultans of Zanzibar treaties in which the favour 
of our countenance has been exchanged for vows and promises that Slave- 
trading should cease. These now form a very considerable bundle, from 
which I will only extract one. It was made in 1876, and if ever words meant 
anything, in this case they signified that the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR would 
execute dire punishment upon anyone drawing Slaves from the land a the 
Yaos and Nyassas to stock these islands. 
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_ Had our Government been in earnest, directions would have been given 
for the registration of the Slaves then actually upon the islands. Then, in 
the case of others being smuggled in, the fraud could have been discovered 
by referring to the register. Had our Government even been in earnest five, 
ten, or twenty years afterwards, as treaties multiplied, and the prosperity of 
the islands increased and the Slave-trade concurrently increased, and the 
appeals of missionaries and naval officers increased, then our Foreign Office 
would have insisted upon some stock-taking of the tens of thousands of 
contraband Slaves who had been—nay, are still run in—through the cordon 
of our most expensive cruisers. But nothing was ever farther from the 
intention of our authorities. The mot d’ordre has been “hush up every- 
thing.” 

If you are already wondering how all this accords with the tone of a 
Missionary Conference, perhaps an endeavour to clear up such doubts may 
presently be successful. My duty is to point out to you one of the hinges on 
which the Slave-trade turns. 

Pemba is thirty miles from Zanzibar; the two islands are bracketed 
together in all that comes under the headings of naval and diplomatic 
business. Let us take Zanzibar first, where you have all the outward show 
in the town and roadstead of a fussy British Protectorate, Sultans come and 
go, various orders of knighthood are suspended round their necks on the 
slightest provocation ; you find everything there from palaces to polo clubs ; 
newspapers, electric cables, men of war, bands, armies, hospitals, and vast 
missionary establishments. Perhaps if you look at the advertisements in the 
Zanzibar Gazette you would imagine that civilization and its requirements 
are to be found there if anywhere. But you must not leave the spot, for 
much of the island is unknown. We now turn to Pemba, which has been 
rightly described as ‘‘a cage full of Slaves.” 

One of the most efficient of our naval officers, cruising off its coast in 
1888, estimated that 5,000 Slaves a year were being run into Pemba, in spite 
of all his precautions. I doubt if he was thanked for his calculation. How 
many were being simultaneously smuggled into Zanzibar he did not say. 
The night-time enables the short run to be made from the mainland, and 
our patrolling boats are thwarted by the absence of the two lighthouses 
which would be required if night cruising had to be safely carried on. 

Now contemplate what this island—say the size of the Isle of Wight— 
must be, requiring 5,000 captives per annum to fill up the vacuum of human 
life caused by the brutal way in which our precious “ protected Arabs’? use their 
Slaves in the plantations of Pemba. I repeat that the supply principally 
comes from Nyassaland and its neighbourhood ; certainly not from Uganda 
nor the northern coast. 

Those who know most tell us that the longest lived of the Slaves succumb 
in eleven years, and that on an average they die in about seven. Women 
bear no children there, or very seldom. The same is said of Slavedom in 
Zanzibar itself. 
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I enumerated just now some of the signs and symptoms of the presence 
and vitality of our consular establishment in the town of Zanzibar. The 
same are significant—very significant—by their absence at Pemba. 


No mine in Siberia filled with criminals transported for life is more safely 
sealed up against prying investigation than Pemba. There is neither consul, 
vice-consul, nor missionary there. Those who inquire cannot find in Blue 
Books nor in any public office that a consul ever lived a month on the 
island or made a report upon the number (even approximately) of the planta- 
tions or the Slaves upon them. 

Some have been venturesome enough to protest that inasmuch as any 
Slave there or in Zanzibar smuggled in since 1876 is illegally held, he or she 
should be freed. The reply is, “ Prove the date of his landing.” One does 
not begrudge our Foreign Office its well-won victory by this Siberian strategy, 
for who can do this in the absence of register, census, or even European 
dweller upon Pemba? Now, let me show you why I have thus occupied 
your time in detailing what goes on in two little islands “ protected” by 
Great Britain, and which lie in the Indian Ocean close alongside the African 
coast. 

What can—what do the Arabs of the Tippoo Tippoo class think of all this? 
What think the poor Nyassas and Yaos of it, who are dragged away from 
the congregations of Mr. W. P. Jounsron on the shores of Lake Nyassa, 
from those of Dr. Laws on its western side, from Blantyre and Domasi 
farther south? Do you think that our duplicity does not get wind in the 
interior of Africa? Have the Arabs no justification for their hatred of us— 
a hatred engendered first of all by our interference with their dhows and 
slave-gangs, and intensified by a sense of sham and humbug at every turn ? 

Reflect fora moment. We capture a dhow off Zanzibar laden with fifty 
Slaves, we destroy the vessel, liberate the Slaves, put them in Mission Schools, 
and imprison the captain. But if we miss our mark instead, and the Slaves 
are successfully landed, then, everybody, from Her Majesty’s Consul-General 
bound for Uganda, to the cruising man-of-war, which, chagrined, and out of 
coals, comes into port, is ready to employ those Slaves, and to pay their 
masters for their use, in carrying baggage, or for filling up the very man-of- 
war (that was outwitted) with coals for a fresh endeavour. When questions 
are put in the House of Commons about these transactions, an Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs says that the wages are paid to the Slaves. 

Why should Consul-Generals of the British Empire, or British men-of-war, 
commissioned to put down the Slave-trade, employ Slaves at all ? 

But waita moment. A member of the Stanley Expedition to relieve Emin 
PasHa, and who was a British officer, thus liberated his mind just before he died 
on the Congo. Speaking of that semi-Government Expedition which took 
into partnership Tippoo Tippoo, the greatest exterminator Central Africa ever 
knew, he said of their cortege, “three-fourths of them are Slaves. They only 
receive a fourth of their money, the rest goes to their masters.” As a mere 
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detail 450 out of 680 of these men died on the road! So much for the wages 
going to the Slaves—the standing excuse of our Government. Do you think 
these dead Slaves leave no stories behind them? Do you imagine that 
Slaves don’t tell tales of Slavery wherever they go in British caravans? 
Have you so poor a conception of the Africans’ wit and power of putting two 
and two together as to suppose that these tribes don’t look askance at us 
where we turn up the whites of our eyes and thank Gop we are not as other 
nations are, but honest haters of every appearance of evil instead ? 

*<sallgmmmea ¢- races harried by the Slave-trade draw to themselves 
not only t f the Coast, but the folk too ; the mongrel Arab folk who 
execrate us for our interference with their trade. Formerly they horrified 
their hearers by saying we were cannibals, that we liberated Slaves to fatten 
and eat them (I well recollect how this tale baffled LivinasTonE and ourselves 
when we worked against Slave-trading thirty years ago). They lied then. 
But now only let them tell the naked truth and state that we set Slaves free 
and then work the lives out of them by hundreds, and there is not an 
authority who can deny it. Does all this tend to make the lives and efforts 
of our English and Scotch missionaries easier ? 

It would be cowardly to put our own shortcomings in the background, 
and to expatiate instead upon those other grievances which the native races 
have against our allies of the famous Brussels Act. I now produce the 
following: France has put her flag at the disposal of any Arab Slave- 
captain who chooses to pay a handful of dollars for it, to the dismay of our 
cruisers. Belgium is responsible for shipping off many hundreds of Slaves 
from our Protectorate of Zanzibar (on the East side of Africa) to construct a 
railway on the Western Coast, thus stimulating the Zanzibar Slave-trade, as 
Sir GERALD Porta. protested before he died. Portugal permits Slave- 
trading in West Coast steamers, and painful though it is to say so, at the 
Roman Catholic Mission stations of the French, situated by the lakes, there 
is a steady market for boys, who are purchased, at a price per head, of the 
Arabs and others, and then baptized into the Church. 

Granted that their lot is the better thenceforward, but we have to 
remember that raids and bloodshed are the inseparable accompaniments of 
procuring Slave boys for market. 

We are pouring missionaries into Africa, and to the credit of the natives 
of the Slave-trading parts let it be said that they are well received, in spite of 
ail. But there must be, and there is, an undercurrent of mistrust. Dragging 
their weary length hither and thither in Central Africa are Government 
expeditions and hunters’ caravans. Officials and sportsmen do not buy 
Slaves, but their followings are composed of them. It is over the camp fire, 
when every word of news from the coast is eagerly extracted from the 
* Zanzibari,” as the Slave-porter is called, that the mischief is done, and the 
neighbouring missionary’s work damaged, because the good faith of the 
nation which sent him forth is damaged too. Here, then, I would cwase this 
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plea about “the Slave-trade, and grievances of native races.’’ But there is 
just one word of caution to add. 

Owing to the extraordinary discoveries of diamonds and the precious 
metals in South Africa, and various ventures in the more tropical parts, the 
labour question is daily becoming a more pressing one upon the British 
adventurer. Will he stand the strain? If he sees his own Government 
slacking off an inch of principle, will he not be tempted to slack off an ell? 
Rightly used, these discoveries will do for freedom more than the most 
ardent anti-Slaver ever dreamed of; but let them be abused by the intro- 
duction of Slave labour at first, second, or*third hand, and we shall have 
that done—from the Transvaal to Uganda—which is at present shut up, and, 
what is worse, hushed up in Pemba. 








Boers and Blacks. 


Si1r,—Will you allow me a few lines in behalf of the Swazies, because it hardly seems 
possible that the British Government is going to allow such a body of natives as the 
Swazies to be given over to a Power which is unfair and cruel to the black races who 
are now under their power? The death of a black is thought nothing of, and the 
things permitted under the wing of the Dutch laws are horrible to new comers. But 
we have to get used to it. We white people have no vote until we go through a lot 
of money-giving, etc., and even then we have to wait fifteen years. So we have to 
shut our eyes as much as possible; but it’s hard todo so. About six weeks ago here 
in Johannesberg a law was made that no Kaffir should be allowed to walk upon the 
footpath of the streets, but must keep in the middle of the road. Now, before this 
law was made known to them, or even known to us white people, they caught 200 or 
so the first day and dragged them to prison and fined each one £2. Those who could 
not pay they whipped with twenty lashes, each lash bringing blood, so that when our 
black servants came back from the errand we sent them on they presented a pitiable 
appearance, and it was several days before they were fit to do their work properly. 
But what made some of us most angry was the flogging of two little innocent boys 
about ten years old; and you want the Swazies to come under this nigger-driving 
Power that we have here! I was standing in a store a month ago and saw the 
natives buying their passes from the Transvaal Government so that they might go to 
their homes. After they paid their money they were not allowed to receive the pass 
until they had bought four or five shillings’ worth of goods, and the article given to 
them would be worth about one shilling, and often useless to the black who bought 
it. One of their worst laws to the Kaffir is that marriage is not recognised by the 
Dutch. No wonder that there are so many half-black faces upon their farms. It’s 
rather hard upon a Kaffir that he cannot own his own wife, however low-sunk he 
may be. Their pass-laws are the grossest injustice. A Kaffir must pay ts. for a pass 
to come, 28. to go home, 1s. per month while he stays, and while he is seeking work 
he must pay 15. for another pass every four days until he gets work. | could go on 
and on with it, Mr. Editor—their wrongs are so great and many. Het is England to 
let the Dutch have Swaziland, while we white people canmet protect them by our 
vote Yours very truly, 

—* Paty News.” Jame vack. T. B CURZON 
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detail 4590 out of 680 of these men died on the road! So much for the wages 
going to the Slaves—the standing excuse of our Government. Do you think 
these dead Slaves leave no stories behind them? Do you imagine that 
Slaves don’t tell tales of Slavery wherever they go in British caravans ? 
Have you so poor a conception of the Africans’ wit and power of putting two 
and two together as to suppose that these tribes don’t look askance at us 
where we turn up the whites of our eyes and thank Gop we are not as other 
nations are, but honest haters of every appearance of evil instead ? 

Recollect that the races harried by the Slave-trade draw to themselves 
not only the talk of the Coast, but the folk too ; the mongrel Arab folk who 
execrate us for our interference with their trade. Formerly they horrified 
their hearers by saying we were cannibals, that we liberated Slaves to fatten 
and eat them (I well recollect how this tale baffled LivinasTone and ourselves 
when we worked against Slave-trading thirty years ago). They lied then. 
But now only let them tell the naked truth and state that we set Slaves free 
and then work the lives out of them by hundreds, and there is not an 
authority who can deny it. Does all this tend to make the lives and efforts 
of our English and Scotch missionaries easier ? 

It would be cowardly to put our own shortcomings in the background, 
and to expatiate instead upon those other grievances which the native races 
have against our allies of the famous Brussels Act. I now produce the 
following: France has put her flag at the disposal of any Arab Slave- 
captain who chooses to pay a handful of dollars for it, to the dismay of our 
cruisers. Belgium is responsible for shipping off many hundreds of Slaves 
from our Protectorate of Zanzibar (on the East side of Africa) to construct a 
railway on the Western Coast, thus stimulating the Zanzibar Slave-trade, as 
Sir GeRALD Porta. protested before he died. Portugal permits Slave- 
trading in West Coast steamers, and painful though it is to say so, at the 
Roman Catholic Mission stations of the French, situated by the lakes, there 
is a steady market for boys, who are purchased, at a price per head, of the 
Arabs and others, and then baptized into the Church. 

Granted that their lot is the better thenceforward, but we have to 
remember that raids and bloodshed are the inseparable accompaniments of 
procuring Slave boys for market. 

We are pouring missionaries into Africa, and to the credit of the natives 
of the Slave-trading parts let it be said that they are well received, in spite of 
ail. But there must be, and there is, an undercurrent of mistrust. Dragging » 
their weary length hither and thither in Central Africa are Government 
expeditions and hunters’ caravans. Officials and sportsmen do not buy 
Slaves, but their followings are composed of them. It is over the camp fire, 
when every word of news from the coast is eagerly extracted from the 
‘* Zanzibari,” as the Slave-porter is called, that the mischief is done, and the 
neighbouring missionary’s work damaged, because the good faith of the 
nation which sent him forth is damaged too. Here, then, I would cease this 
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plea about ‘‘the Slave-trade, and grievances of native races.” But there is 
just one word of caution to add. 

Owing to the extraordinary discoveries of diamonds and the precious 
metals in South Africa, and various ventures in the more tropical parts, the 
labour question is daily becoming a more pressing one upon the British 
adventurer. Will he stand the strain? If he sees his own Government 
slacking off an inch of principle, will he not be tempted to slack off an ell? 
Rightly used, these discoveries will do for freedom more than the most 
ardent anti-Slaver ever dreamed of; but let them be abused by the intro- 
duction of Slave labour at first, second, or*third hand, and we shall have 
that done—from the Transvaal to Uganda—which is at present shut up, and, 
what is worse, hushed up in Pemba. 








Boers and Blacks. 


S1rR,—Will you allow me a few lines in behalf of the Swazies, because it hardly seems 
possible that the British Government is going to allow such a body of natives as the 
Swazies to be given over to a Power which is unfair and cruel to the black races who 
are now under their power? The death of a black is thought nothing of, and the 
things permitted under the wing of the Dutch laws are horrible to new comers. But 
we have to get used to it. We white people have no vote until we go through a lot 
of money-giving, etc., and even then we have to wait fifteen years. So we have to 
shut our eyes as much as possible; but it’s hard to do so. About six weeks ago here 
in Johannesberg a law was made that no Kaffir should be allowed to walk upon the 
footpath of the streets, but must keep in the middle of the road. Now, before this 
law was made known to them, or even known to us white people, they caught 200 or 
so the first day and dragged them to prison and fined each one £2. Those who could 
not pay they whipped with twenty lashes, each lash bringing blood, so that when our 
black servants came back from the errand we sent them on they presented a pitiable 
appearance, and it was several days before they were fit to do their work properly. 
But what made some of us most angry was the flogging of two little innocent boys 
about ten years old; and you want the Swazies to come under this nigger-driving 
Power that we have here! I was standing in a store a month ago and saw the 
natives buying their passes from the Transvaal Government so that they might go to 
their homes. After they paid their money they were not allowed to receive the pass 
until they had bought four or five shillings’ worth of goods, and the article given to 
them would be worth about one shilling, and often useless to the black who bought 
it. One of their worst laws to the Kaffir is that marriage is not recognised by the 
Dutch. No wonder that there are so many half-black faces upon their farms. It’s 
rather hard upon a Kaffir that he cannot own his own wife, however low-sunk he 
may be. Their pass-laws are the grossest injustice. A Kaffir must pay Is. for a pass 
to come, 2s. to go home, Is. per month while he stays, and while he is seeking work 
he must pay Is. for another pass every four days until he gets work. I could go on 
and on with it, Mr. Editor—their wrongs are so great and many. But is England to 
let the Dutch have Swaziland, while we white people cannot protect them by our 
vote? Yours very truly, 
—“ Daily News,” Fune 12th. T. B. CURZON. 
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WMyassaland,. : 
RETURN OF MR. H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Dover, June 4. 
Mr. H. H. Jounsron, British Commissioner for Central Africa, has reached England 
by the German mail vid Naples, having come home on leave of absence. He was met 
by a representative of Reuter’s Agency, to whom, in the course of an interview, he 
communicated his views on the situation in Central Africa, as well as the full details 
of the final surrender of MaKxansira and particulars of the Anglo-Portuguese incident 
at Tete. 

With regard to MaKANusirA’s final submission, the British Commissioner said :— 

“T fully confirm the news of the Slave-trading chief’s absolute defeat and sub- 
mission. The latter event actually occurred about March 28, and was not known at 
the coast until my arrival. I firmly believe that his surrender puts an end to all the 
Slave-trading in Nyassaland. The traffic in human flesh has ever been our greatest 
difficulty, and not very long ago MAKaANJIRA was dominant on both shores of the 
lake. His defeat has already resulted in overtures of peace being made by all the 
remaining hostile Yao chiefs, except ZARAFI, who is still recalcitrant, but has now 
little power for harm. Makanusira’s defeat was the result of a series uf battles, and 
‘culminated in his submission at Fort Maguire at the end of March. After I had 
defeated the chief and marched over thirty-six miles, burning every town he possessed, 
I returned to Zomba, leaving Major Epwarps in command at Fort Maguire, 
Makanuira, thinking I had withdrawn the greater part of the force, obtained help 
from his allies in Portuguese territory, and at midnight led in person a force of 2,000 
men to attack the British strongholds. He succeeded in obtaining for a brief time 
possession of the native town which had sprung up round the fort, in killing a number 
of friendly natives, and in carrying off hundreds of women. Major Epwarps there- 
upon made a sally from the fort with a force of 35 Sikhs and roo black troops, leaving 
a Sikh non-commissioned officer in charge of the fort. A hand-to-hand struggle 
ensued between Major Epwarps’s small force and the vanguard of Maxkangira’s 
army, in which forty-three of the enemy were killed, the dead including MaKansira’s 
chief Vizier and a number of sub-chiefs and head men. In the meantime a detach- 
ment of the enemy renewed the attack upon the fort, which was gallantly and success- 
fully repulsed by the Sikh non-commissioned officer. After these two attacks had 
been repulsed the enemy retreated, but on Major Epwarps learning that the greater 
portion of the native women from the villages near the fort had been carried off he 
followed up the retreating force for nearly sixteen miles, continually bringing it to 
bay and inflicting further losses. In time the British force came up to a section of 
the enemy’s army, which was surrounding the captured women ; but at this moment 
Major Epwarps had only twelve men—nine Sikhs and three Makua police—he having 
marched so rapidly that the rest of the force had been left behind. Nevertheless, he 
not only put to flight the enemy, who numbered over 200, but rescued all the women, 
over 100 in number, and took them back to their homes without one of them being 
hurt.” 

On the subject of the Tete incident, Mr. JOHNSTON said :— 

“There was no conflict at Tete. Twice the Portuguese local authorities had 
demurred to our carrying the telegraph line towards their frontier ; but both parties 
arrived at an understanding that the matter should be referred home for decision. 
So far from there being any hostility at Tete, the local Portuguese there had entered 
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into important contracts with Lieutenant-Commander Carr, the senior naval officer 
on the Zambesi, for the supply of fresh provisions, etc., to the British gunboats.” 

In regard to the general outlook in British Central Africa, the British Com- 
missioner said :— 

“The prosperity of the country is undoubted. Trading stations are being 
established as far away as Lake Meveru, and a fact of some interest is that Australians 
are beginning to come to Central Africa in preference to going to Paraguay. The 
Arabs, I am happy to say, are a waning force, and will soon cease to be a factor in 
Central African politics—at any rate so far as British Central Africa is ccic.cned. 
The Yaos are very intelligent people, and are doing excellent work. An interesting 
fact is that the entire printing of the Government administration and of the British 
Central African Gazette is done by native printers, trained either at Blantyre or the 
Universities mission stations. They work even without the supervision of a white 
man, and very few mistakes are made in setting up ‘copy.’ Surely this is wonderful 
work for utter savages. Only the last issue of the British Central African Gazette, 
printed before my departure, contained a notice inserted at the request of the German 
authorities dealing with the regulation and use of firearms in German territory. This 
notice, written in German, was simply handed to the Yao head printer, and it was set 
up with scarcely a single mistake, although the printers had never seen German 
before. In fact, 1 regard the general development of the country as little short of 
marvellous. When I arrived at Blantyre in 1891 there was a European population of 
18. When I passed through a little while ago there were over 90, of whom 20 were 
women and children. The male inhabitants offered me a farewell breakfast, at which 
60 sat down. There were three long tables covered with magnificent roses, cultivated 
by Scottish planters, and the menu was quite equal to that of an English provincial 
town. It was difficult to realise that we were in Central Africa—a region only a few 
years ago left blank on the map. I may say here, parenthetically, that roses flourish 
in the Shiré Highlands as I have never seen them elsewhere ; in fact, they bloom all 
the year round. 

“Leaving Blantyre in April, I rode to the nearest point on the Shiré, and the 
steamer of the Blantyre mission was kindly placed at my disposal to convey us to 
Bhiromo. Thence a British gunboat took me to Chinde. There had been a 
remarkable development at Chinde. In 18gt not a hut or house existed there; now 
there is a town with a great many substantial buildings of iron and wood, and a 
European population of 100. From Chinde I travelled to Quilimane, and thence, vid 
Mozambique, the northern route. At Mozambique, as at all frontier posts, excellent 
relations have sprung up between the British and Portuguese. The Portuguese 
Officials there are doing their utmost to work in harmony with the British. After 
leaving Mozambique I stayed with Baron voN SCHELE, the German Governor of 
Dar-es-Salaam. He had previously visited Lake Nyassa. His visit had excellent 
results in placing the relations between the British and German officials upon a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis.” 

In conclusion the British Commissioner said :— 

“TI stayed a few days at Zanzibar and had an interview with Trppoo Tis, who 
has many agents in British Central Africa, and who is steadily striving to use his great 
influence to keep the Arabs in order, T1ppoo Trp lives in a good house furnished in 
the European style. “He has immensely improved in health since his arrival in 
Zanzibar, and hopes to be able shortly to visit Bombay. Before closing our con- 
versation I wish to say a word about the bar of the Chinde river, which has greatly 
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improved during the last few months. The extraordinary floods on the Zambesi have 
to a certain extent cleared out and straightened the bar. The dangers of the Chinde 
bar have been enormously exaggerated by those who were opposed to the opening of 
the river on account of the competition with Quilimane. As a fact, no steamer ever 
came to grief on the Chinde bar, and, thanks to the energetic action of the German 
East African Steamship Company and Rennie’s Aberdeen line, there is now an 
admirable fortnightly service between Chinde and Europe, vid Zanzibar and vid 
Natal.’ —Reuter. 








Che Congo Free State. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BriTAIN AND His Majesty Kine Leopotn IL., 
SOVEREIGN OF THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE CONGO, RELATING TO 
THE SPHERES OF INFLUENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE INDEPEN- 
DENT STATE OF THE CoNnGO IN EAst AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


(Signed at Brussels, May 12th, 1894.) 


THE undersigned, the Honourable Sir Francis RicHarD PLUNKETT, a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, HER 
Brirannic Magesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
KING OF THE BELGIANS, on behalf of the British Government, and M. vAN EETVELDE, 
Officer of the Order of Leopold, Grand Cross of the Orders of St. Gregory the Great, 
of Christ of Portugal, and of the African Redemption, etc., Secretary of State of the 
Interior of the Independent State of the Congo, on behalf of the Government of the 
Independent State of the Congo, duly authorised by their respective Governments, 
have agreed as follows :— 

His Majesty THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, Sovereign of the Independent State of 
the Congo, having recognised the British sphere of influence, as laid down in the 
Anglo-German Agreement of the 1st July, 1890, Great Britain undertakes to give to: 
His Majesty a lease of territories in the Western basin of the Nile, under the 
conditions specified in the following Articles :— 


ARTICLE I. 


(a.) It is agreed that the sphere of influence of the Independent Congo State 
shall be limited to the north of the German sphere in East Africa by a frontier follow- 
ing the 3oth meridian east of Greenwich up to its intersection by the watershed 
between the Nile and the Congo, and thence following this watershed in a ‘ogepiase'cd 
and north-westerly direction. 

(4.) The frontier between the Independent Congo State and the British sphere 
to the north of the Zambesi shall follow a line running direct from the extremity of 
Cape Akalunga on Lake Tanganyika, situated at the northernmost point of Cameron 
Bay at about 8° 15’ south latitude, to the right bank of the River Luapula, where this 
river issues from Lake Moero. The line shall then be drawn directly to the entrance 
of the river into the lake, being, however, deflected towards the south of the lake, so 
as to give the island of Kilwa to Great Britain. It shall then follow the “ thalweg” 
of the Luapula up to its issue from Lake Bangweolo. Thence it shall run southwards 
along the meridian of longitude of the point where the river leaves the lake to the 
watershed between the Congo and Zambesi, which it shall follow until if reaches the 
Portuguese frontier. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Great Britain grants a lease to His Masesty Kine Leopeotn II., Sovereign of the 
Independent Congo State, of the territories hereinafter defined, to be by him 
occupied and administered on the conditions and for the period of time hereafter 
laid down. 

The territories shall be bounded by a line starting from a point situated on the 
west shore of Lake Albert, immediately to the south of Mahagi, to the nearest point 
of the frontier defined in paragraph (a) of the preceding Article. Thence it.shall 
follow the watershed between the Congo and the Nile up to the 25th meridian east of 
Greenwich, and that meridian up to its intersection by the 10th parallel north, whence 
it shall run along that parallel directly to a point to be determined to the north of 
Fashoda. Thence it shall follow the “thalweg” of the Nile southward to Lake 
Albert, and the western shore of Lake Albert to the point above indicated south of 
Mahagi. 

This lease shall remain in force during the reign of His Masesty Leopotp IL., 
Sovereign of the Independent Congo State. 

Nevertheless, at the expiration of His Majesty’s reign, it shall remain fully in 
force as far as concerns all the portion of the territories above mentioned situated to 
the west of the 30th meridian east of Greenwich, as well as a strip of 25 kilom. in 
breadth, to be delimitated by common consent, stretching from the watershed between 
the Nile and the Congo up to the western shore of Lake Albert, and including the 
port of Mahagi. 

This extended lease shall be continued so long as the Congo territories as an 
Independent State or as a Belgian Colony remain under the sovereignty of His 
Majesty and His Majesty’s successors. | 

Throughout the continuance of a lease there shall be used a special flag in the 
leased territories. 

Artictr. III.* 

[The Independent Congo State graats under lease to Great Britain, to be 
administered when occupied, under the conditions and for the period hereafter 
determined, a strip of territory 25 kilom. in breadth, extending from the most 
northerly port on Lake Tanganyika, which is included in it, to the most southerly 
point of Lake Albert Edward. 

This lease will have similar duration to that which applies to the territories to 
the west of the 30th meridian east of Greenwich. ] 


ARTICLE IV. 

His ‘Magesry Kinc Leopotp II., Sovereign of the Independent Congo State, 
recognises that he neither has nor seeks to acquire any political rights in the 
territories ceded to him under lease in the Nile Basin, other than those which are in 
conformity with the presernc Agreement. 

Similarly, Great Britain recognises that she neither has, nor seeks to acquire, any 
political rights in the strip of territory granted to her on lease between Lake 
Tanganyika and Lake Albert Edward other than those which are in conformity with 


the present Agreement. 
ARTICLE V. 


The Independent Congo State authorises the construction through its territories 
by Great Britain, or by any company duly authorised by the British Government, of 





* As we go to press we understand that in deference to the objections raised by Germany 
this article has been cancelled. 
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a line of telegraph connecting the British territories in South Africa with the British 
sphere of influence on the Nile. The Government of the Congo State shall have 
facilities for connecting this line with its own telegraphic system. 

This authorization shall not confer on Great Britain or any Company, person or 
persons, delegated to construct the telegraph line, any rights of police or administra- 
tion within the territory of the Congo State. 


ARTICLE VI. 

In the territories under lease in this Agreement the subjects of each of the con- 
tracting parties shall reciprocally enjoy equal rights and immunities, and shall not be 
subjected to any differential treatment of any kind. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the present Agreement, and have 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done in duplicate at Brussels, this 12th day of May, 1894. 

(L.S.) FRANCIS RICHARD PLUNKETT. 
(L.S.) EDM. van EETVELDE. 





No. 1. 
Sir F. PLunkxetr to M. vAN EETVELDE. 


BritisH LEGATION, BRUSSELS, 
May 12th, 1894. 
M. le Secrétaire d’Etat—The Eart or Kmper ey, in authorising me to sign the 
Agreement of this day’s date for a lease of certain territories in the British sphere 
of influence in East Africa to Hts Masesty Kine Leoporp II., has directed me to 
record the assurance that the parties to the Agreement do not ignore the claims of 
Turkey and Egypt in the basin of the Upper Nile. 
I avail, etc., 
(Signed) F. R. PLUNKETT. 


No. 2. 
M. vAN EETVELDE /o Sirk F. PLUNKETT. 


BrussE1s, May 12th, 1894. 
Sir,—In signing, on behalf of His Masesty Leopotp II., the Agreement of this 
day’s date, for a lease of certain territories in the British sphere of influence in East 
Africa, I reciprocate the assurance that the parties to the Agreement do not ignore the 
claims of Turkey and Egypt in the basin of the Upper Nile. 
I avail, etc., 
(Signed) EDM. van EETVELDE. 


No. 3. 
M. vAN EETVELDE Z#v Sir F. PLUNKETT. 


BrRuXELLES, /e 12 Mai, 1894. 
M. le Ministre,—Au cours des pourparlers auxquels a donné lieu la Convention de 
ce jour entre I’Etat Indépendant du Congo et la Grande-Bretagne, j’ai eu l’occasion de 
déclarer 2 votre Excellence que I’Etat du Congo s’engage 2 autoriser, le cas échéant, 
les recrutements de soldats que les Agents diment commissionnés, a cet effet par les 
autorités Britanniques désireraient effectuer dans les territoires situés entre le 30° 
_ Méridien et le Lac Albert. | 
J’ai ’honneur de confirmer cet engagement, et je saisis,/etc., 
(Signe) EDM. van EETVELDE. 


——~ 
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(Translation.) 
BrusseEts, Jay 12th, 1894. 
M. le Ministre,—In the course of the discussions to which the Convention of 
to-day, between the Independent State of the Congo and Great Britain, has given rise, 
I have had occasion to declare to you that the State of the Congo engages to 
authorise, in case of need, such recruitment of soldiers as the Agents duly com- 
missioned for that purpose by the British authorities may wish to effect in the terri- 
tories situated between the 30th meridian and Lake Albert. 
I have the honour to confirm this engagement, and I seize, etc., 
(Signed) EDM. van EETVELDE. 


No. 4. 
Sir F. Prunxett fo M. van EETVELDE. 
BririsH LEGATION, BRUSSELS, 
May i2th, 1894. 

M. le Secrétaire d’Etat,—In accordance with the wish which you have expressed, I 
have to convey to your Excellency the assurance, on the part of the Eart or 
KIMBERLEY, that his Lordship will be ready to recommend to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that facilities shall be given, so far as it may be found to be 
practicable, for recruitment, under suitable conditions, in the British Colonies on the 
West Coast of Africa, to facilitate the prompt and complete occupation by His 
Masesty KinG Leopotp II. of the territories in the western basin of the Nile, com- 

prised in the lease contained in the Agreement of this day’s date. 

I avail, ete., . 

(Signed) F. R. PLUNKETT. 





Questions in Parliament. 


House or Commons, 
May 8th. 

Mr. LaBoucHERE asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he could state the exact frontiers of the Kingdom of Uganda which it was proposed to 
include within the new British Protectorate; whether the Kingdom of Unyoro was 
included within that Protectorate ; whether any of the Kingdoms that were stated by 
Sir GERALD Porrat in his report to have paid tribute to Uganda were included in 
that Protectorate ; whether the British authorities in Uganda received permission from 
Her Majesty’s Government to attack the Kingdom of Unyoro before attacking that 
Kingdom ; whether he could state the number of Slaves that were annually released 
by Her Majesty’s vessels, who had been embarked in Slave ships from Zanzibar and 
the adjacent coast, and what was the estimated number of Slaves annually shipped 
from thence but who were not released; whether any of the porters who were 
employed by Sir GeraLp Porrat were Slaves ; what was the estimated number of 
persons now held in Slavery in Zanzibar and in the coast territories now administered 
by the Chartered Company of West Africa; whether Wadelai was within the British 
Protectorate, and, if not how was the British flag to be maintained after being 
hoisted there. 

Sir E. Grey.—To the first three paragraphs of the hon. member’s question, I 
can only repeat the answer that I gave to the right hon. gentleman the member for 
West Birmingham a few days ago, that it is not possible to deal with these matters in 
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the compass of an answer to a question, and that the explanations with regard to them 
must be reserved until the debate, when a full statement will be made on these and 
other points. In answer to the fourth paragraph, as I stated on the 2oth of March, I 
can make no further statement till fuller information has been received. As was 
stated on the 19th of April, the number of Slaves released annually by Her Majesty’s 
vessels for the last five years amounts to 257; the number shipped and not released 
is believed to be very few. Some of the porters employed in Sir G. PorTAL’s 
caravan, as in all caravans inthis part of Africa, no doubt were Slaves, but in this 
case, as in others, the contract for work was made directly with the men, and not with 
their masters. In answer to the last paragraph, I can only say that we have no 
census of the population, and I can give no estimate, but the great complaints of the 
increasing scarcity of labour in Zanzibar prove that the number of Slaves is 
diminishing. With reference to the further question about Wadelai, no instructions 
were sent to occupy Wadelai, and I can make no further statement on that point until 
we have received fuller information. 

Mr. LABoucHERE asked whether, as was to be presumed, Her Majesty’s Government 
had made up their minds to assume a Protectorate; if so, over what portion of the 
country it was to be assumed; and whether the hon. gentleman would furnish the 
House with a map with the frontiers of the Protectorate clearly defined. i 

Mr. J. A. PEASE inquired whether it was not a fact that the larger portion of 
the pay which the Slaves received was not handed back in order that they might be 
let out. 

Mr. DaRLING asked whether, as a Slave was the property of some one else, he 
could make a contract. (Laughter.) 

Sir E. Grey stated that at the present moment there was a great scarcity of 
labour in Zanzibar. As to pay, he understood that the contract was made with the 
men, and care was taken that while they were engaged in the expedition they should 
be fairly treated, but he could not say what further arrangements were made. A map 
had for some time been in preparation, and he hoped it would be distributed 
to-morrow. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
May toth. 

In answer to Mr, J. A. Pease, Sir E. Grey said a report which has been sent to 
the East African Company by its agent at Machakos, speaks of capture of Masai 
women and children by the natives in that neighbourhod, but no evidence is given of 
any attempt to export them to Zanzibar and Pemba, where Slave markets no longer 
exist. My hon. friend is already aware that Zanzibar is not a British possession, but 
it is a British Protectorate in which Mohammedan law prevails, and that the abolition 
of the legal status of Slavery therefore involves serious political considerations ; I can 
add nothing to previous answers as to this point, and as to the measures now in force, 
which it is considered will lead to the discontinuance of the institution of Slavery. If 
any Slave was proved to have been kidnapped, either in Nyassaland or in any other 
part of the interior of Africa, or to be illegally held in bondage, it would be the duty 
of the British officials to interfere on his behalf. (Hear, hear.) 


THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 
May 25th. 
Sir C. Ditke asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with regard 
to the agreement with Kine Leopoip, whether the strip of country leased to us 
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between Tanganyika and the Albert Edward Nyanza had been explored ; and whether 
the character and disposition of the tribes inhabiting or claiming it were known. 

Sir E. Grey.—The country has not been explored, but the object of this part of 
the agreement was to reserve a right to a route and means of communication 
whenever it should be desirable to make use of them. 


RECRUITING ON THE WEsT COAST OF -\FRICA. 
May 28th. 

In reply to Mr. J. A. PEASE, Sir E. Grey said I can give no information as to 
whether it is easy or not to obtain recruits in the Congo State. No special instructions 
have yet been considered as to facilities for recruiting in the British West African 
Colonies ; but I must point out to the hon. member that there are no Slaves in 
British colonies. 

THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 
June 2nd, 1894. 

Sir C. Ditke asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs when the 
offer of the strip from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Albert Eiward was first made to 
this country by the Congo State; whether, by a despatch of August, 1892, Egypt 
reserved her rights over the Equatorial Province ; and whether it was true that 
Germany had lodged a protest against the agreement between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the KING oF THE BELGIANS as representing the Congo State. 

Sir E. Grey.—It is understood that the question of a lease of this strip formed 
part of the arrangement with the late Sir WILLIAM MackKINNON, but, as stated in the 
despatch to Mr. HARDINGE, contained in the papers recently laid (Africa, No. 4, 1894), 
that arrangement was not officially communicated to, nor sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The question was not raised again before the negotiations which 
preceded the agreement of May 12th. Egypt has reserved her rights over the 
Equatorial Province. The French Ambassador has addressed a note, saying that 
France makes full reserves in respect of the agreement. No communication has been 
made to us by the German Government. 

Mr. LaBoucHERE asked whether Her Majesty’s Government recognised de facto 
or de jure the sovereignty of Egypt over the Equatorial Province. 

Sir E. Grey.—In the agreement made we have specially reserved any rights of 
that kind. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE.—Does Her Majesty’s Government recognise those rights? Is 
it not the fact that by the desire of Her Majesty’s Government Egypt was called upon 
to give up all sovereignty there? 

Sir E. Grey.—That is the very reason why there has been a special provision 
made preserving those rights from any prejudice under the present agreement. 

Sir C. Ditke asked whether any protest made elsewhere had been communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Sir E. Grey.—It would be most irregular for me to make any statement with 
regard to a communication made by one Power to another. 


East AFRICAN AGREEMENTS. 


Mr. J. W. Lowrner asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the agreements relating to East African affairs made between the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain, dated February 8th, 1888, and made between the 
Governments of Italy and Great Britain, on May sth, 1894, had been presented to 
Parliament, and, if not, whether there was any objection to their being presented. 
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Sir E. Grry.—The second of these agreements was presented yesterday, and the 
former one, which is recorded in an exchange of notes, can be laid on the table 
immediately, provided, as may be presumed, that the French Government do not 
object. 

In answer to Mr. Lanoucuerg, Sir E. Grey said the Anglo-French notes contain 
no provisions which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, conflict with the 
convention recently concluded with the Italian Government in regard to Somaliland. 
We are not aware of any conventions to which Great Britain has been a party in 
Africa which have not been presented to Parliament, except the Anglo-French 
arrangement of 1888. If the boundaries given in the map are correct, the British 
sphere would overlap a small portion of Darfur, but the southern limits of that 
province have never been delimitated. There will be no objection to collecting in 
one volume the arrangements to which Great Britain isa party in Africa, and such a 
volume would be useful for reference. But I cannot make the same promise with 
regard to arrangements to which Great Britain is not a party, because the arrangements 
are only occasionally communicated to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. J. W. LowruHer asked whether Sir E. Herrsier’s book was not likely soon 
to appear. 

Sir E. Grey.—I cannot say exactly when it will appear, but when it does appear I 
am sure it will be found one of the most useful books of reference ever placed in the 
library of the House. 

Captain BerHeLt asked whether the claim of France over the Congo State was 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Government, and whether that communication would 
be included in the papers. 

Sir E. Grey.—No, sir, that is one of the agreements to which Great Britain has 
not been a party, and I cannot make any statement with regard to it. The agreement 
we have made with the KinG oF THE BELGIANS is so worded that it shall not affect 
in any way any rights that France may have. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked whether the Government made any distinction in the 
claim of Great Britain with regard to the British sphere and the claim of Egypt with 
regard to the Egyptian sphere between Darfur and Equatoria. 

Sir E. Grey.—As far as we know, the limits of Darfur have never been 
delimitated. I have endeavoured to give the most accurate information in my power, 
but it is difficult when limits have not been defined to give definite information to the 
House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.—Is there any difference in the rights of Egypt over Darfur 
and Equatoria? Assuming that Egypt has some rights over Darfur which it is 
necessary to preserve, has she not the same rights over Equatoria? 

Sir E. Grey.—I do not think I have committed myself to any definition, but 
whatever those rights are they have been reserved. (Laughter.) 

In answer to Mr. LaBoucuHeEre, Sir E. Grey said in the agreement’ we were 
unable to define what the rights of Egypt were, and we inserted the reservation in 
general‘terms. (Laughter.) 


NYASSALAND AND OIL RIVERS PROTECTORATES. 
In answer to Captain BETHELL, Sir E. GREY said it is proposed that annual reports 
from these Protectorates shall be submitted. \ 
Sir C. Ditke asked whether an annual report could be submitted in connection 
with the Niger Company, which was under the control of the Foreign Office. 
Sir E. Grey replied that without communicating with the company he could not 
say whether this could be done. 
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SLAVERY IN West AFRICA. 
4th Fune. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether he had 
any information as to the shipment of Slaves from Portuguese territories in West 
Africa to the islands of San Thomé and Principé; whether the shipment of such 
Slaves was in contravention of the General Act of the Brussels Conference, to which 
Portugal affixed her signature ; and whether steps would be taken to put a stop to this 
practice. 

Sir E. Grey.—We have no information as to the shipment of Slaves. Slavery is 
abolished in the colony of Angola and in the islands of San Thomé and Principé. Ii, 
in spite of this, there were a Slave traffic, of which we have no knowledge, the Slaves 
would become free when landed in the islands. 

Mr. J. A. Pease.—Will the hon. Baronet make inquirics. 

Sir E. Grey.—No, Sir, I think not. If the hon. member has information to give 
on this point, perhaps he will communicate it to the Foreign Office. 





President Garfield on Slavery. 


THE detestation of Slavery formed a marked feature in the strong and 
upright character of the late James GARFIELD, President for a few months of 
the United States of America. The story of the unique life and untimely 
death of that remarkable man is well told in the book, entitled, “ From 
Log Cabin to White House,” written by Wittiam M. TuHaYer (Hopper 
& StouGHToN. London: 1892). 

President GARFIELD was an Anti-Slavery man, and, whatever might have 
been the case with others, it is clear that with him the war against the South 
was one of human freedom against Slavery. This is shewn in many parts of 
the interesting volume above named, and from it we quote the following 
characteristic description, which throws some light upon that dark time when 
a vast country was in the throes of the agony which must ever attend upon 
civil «war. 

At this time the Anti-Slavery contest ran high throughout the country. In Ohio 
its friends were as zealous and fearless as they were anywhere in the country. The 
question of the abolition of Slavery was discussed, not only in pulpits and on public 
rostrums, but in viilage and school lyceums. It was discussed in the Debating Society 
of the Seminary. ‘Ought Slavery to be abolished in this Republic?” This wasa 
question that drew out JAMEs in one of his best efforts. From the time his attention 
was drawn to the subject he was a thorough hater of Slavery. It was such a 
monstrous wrong that he had no patience with it. 

“ A disgrace to the nation,” he said. “People fighting to be free, and then 
reducing others to a worse Slavery than that which they fought! It is a burning 
shame!” “ The founders of the Government didn’t think so,’ answered the school- 
mate addressed. “If they had thought so, they would have made no provision for it.” 
“‘So much more the shame,” replied James. “The very men who fought to break 
the British yoke of bondage legalized a worse bondage to others! That is what 
makes my blood boil. I can’t understand how men of intelligence and honour could 
do what is so inconsistent and inhuman.” 
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“ Slavery wouldn’t stand much of a show where you are, I judge,” added his 
Schoolmate. ‘You would sweep it away without discussing the question whether 
immediate emancipation is safe or not.” 

“Safe !”’ exclaimed JAMEs, in a tone of supreme contempt ; “ it is always safe to 
do right, and it is never safe to do wrong, especially to perpetrate such a monstrous 
wrong as to buy and sell men.” 

It was this inborn and inbred hostility to human bondage that JAMEs carried into 
the discussion of the question named, in their school lyceum. He prepared himself 
for the debate with more than usual carefulness. He read whatever he could find 
upon the subject, and he taxed his active brain to the utmost in forging arguments 
against the crime. Companions and friends had been surprised and interested before 
by his ability in debate ; but on this occasion he discussed his favourite theme with 
larger freedom and more eloquence than ever. There was a manly and exhaustive 
treatment of the question, such as he had not evinced before. It enlisted his 
sympathies and honest convictions as no previous question had done; so that his 
fervour and energy were greater than ever, holding the audience in rapt and delighted 
attention. 

Commenting upon his effort afterwards, one of his schoolmates said to a number 
of his companions present: ‘ We’ll send Jim to Congress, one of these days.” 
JAMES was present, and the remark was intended both for sport and praise. 

“J don’t want you should send me until I have graduated at Geauga Academy,” 
retorted JAMES, disposed to treat the matter playfully. 

“We'll let you do that ; but we can begin the campaign now, and set the wires 
for pulling bye-and-bye,” replied the first speaker. “I'll stump the district for you, 
Jim, and charge only my expenses.” 

‘And who will you charge your expenses to?” inquired JAMEs. 

“To the candidate, of course, Hon. James A. GARFIELD,” the schoolmate 
answered, with a laugh, in which the whole company joined, not excepting JAMES. 

The incident illustrates the place that James held in the opinions of his school- 
fellows. Not the immature opinions of partial friends, but the well-considered and 
honest estimate of faculty and pupils. 








The Mission to Uganda,* 
Sir GERALD H. PortTAt. 


THIS most instructive and valuable narrative of the Mission to Uganda 
consists of eight chapters written for publication by the late Sir GERALD 
PorTAL, and of further interesting matter, taken from his letters and diaries, 
and edited by his friend Mr. RENNELL Ropp. There is also a memoir of the 
late lamented Commissioner from Mr. Ropp’s pen, and a very striking 
introduction by Lorp Cromer, who knew more of Sir GERALD’s diplomatic 
career than any other person. This book has appeared at an opportune 
moment in the history of East Africa, but we received it too late to review 
in our present issue. Glancing at the contents, we are only more painfully 
impressed by the sad loss to this country, and to Africa, caused by the 
lamentable death of the young and talented British officer, cut off at the 
early age of 36, in the midst of a career of usefulness, which had already been 
fruitful beyond the expectations of his warmest friends and admirers. 





* EDWARD ARNOLD, Bedford Street, London, 1894. 
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The honourable Frederick Douglass. 


Tue cho of June 2nd publishes an interesting portrait sketch—under the 
signature of //ora—describing the career of the noble ex-Slave FREDERICK 
DouGtass, sometime Minister of the United States at Hayti. The veteran 
Abolitionist, who has seen such marvellous changes in the condition of the 
people amongst whom he was born into Slavery, is still, we are glad to know, 
using his influence on behalf of his coloured brethren, and is assisting Miss 
Ipa WELLs in her crusade against the abominable system of lynching untried 
and uncondemned negroes, which still prevails in the United States, and is a 
disgrace to its national! flag. On another page will be found some particulars 
of the movement against lynching, in which Mr. Douctass is so deeply 


interested. 


To the older generationfthe name of FREDERICK DouGLass is almost a household 
word, but the younger gtneration, Who have heard of him as a United States 
Ambassador, hardly recognise in him the quondam Slave, with a career no less 
romantic, and almost as ¢hrilling as Uncle Tom’s. ‘“ FREDERICK DouGLass,” as he 
dubbed himself after his escape from the plantations of St. Michael’s, like most Slaves, 
knew no father, and from his mother he was parted when still a tiny, clinging babe. 
It was not until half-a-century or more later, when summoned to the deathbed of his 
former master, that he lgarned from him he had been brought into the weary world of 
Slavery in the year 1814, in Maryland. Up till then he had imagined himself born in 
1817. 
His earliest recoljections are of rolling on the mud floor of his grandmother’s 
hovel, or of running vound the quarters with other boys clad in Slave fashion, merely 
in a little cotton shirt. Grandmother Brersy was all the world to him, she was a 
famous woman, who could drill potatoes, and wade up to her waist in the water to 
haul in the fishing nets, and take charge of all the little children on the estate. She 
was to him mother, grandmother, sovereign, nay, almost a goddess ; and deep was the 
grief indeed to this little heroine worshipper when his dawning intelligence revealed 
to him that not nnly he himself, but all the little children around him, and even 
the great, wonde'rful granlmother, belonged to a mysterious personage called by all, 
with every marlk of rever:nce, “Old Mastee.” 

He must hajfve been adout six years of age when the great separation came, and 
he was snatched from the old loving arms and transferred to the home plantation of 
Colonel Lioyt, where he was left to the tender mercies of a Slave woman called 
Aunt Kirry. /She was a perfect virago, who tried to ingratiate herself with her master 
by tyranny tofrar those under her charge. Here little FREDERICK was fed, or rather 
starved, on ¢darse meal, served out to the children in troughs (as if they were young 
calves), out} of which they helped themselves with oyster shells or dirty little palms. 
Up at the great house lived the family, in almost Oriental splendour, waited upon at 
table by fifteen servants, the aristocrats of the Slave mart, who were petted and 
pampered, while theit less presentable or skilled fellows were herded, irrespective of 
age or sex, on the te floors of the quarter, and were driven ere daybreak to the field 
under the lash of the overseer. 

hooling for the negro children other than the hard schooling of 
pnisfortune. Some: of Mr. Dovcrass’s earliest recollections are of waking up in the 


There was no 
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night to see a beautiful negress called EsrHER, so white that the uninitiated would 
have mistaken her for one of Saxon blood, tied up by her arms to a stake, while the 
white master, with whom she refused to consort, because she dearly loved a young 
negro, was raining heavy blows from a cowhide upon her bare bleeding back and 
shoulders. From that moment the sword pierced the soul of the little coloured lad, 
and although in subsequent years he saw inflicted, and himself received, many terrible 
floggings, while on his own and neighbouring plantations negro men and women were 
shot down and butchered in various ways in cold blood, the scene of that night when 
negro Esruer called for mercy at the hands of her would-be white lover burnt itself 
into his brain as nothing else ever could. 

“One of the commonest sayings,” says Mit. Dove ass, “to which my ears 
became accustomed, was that it was worth but half-a-cent to kill a nigger, and half-a- 
cent to bury one. While I heard of numerous murders committed by Slaveholders 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, I never knew a solftary instance where a Slave- 
holder was either hanged or imprisoned for \ having aie a Slave; the usual 
pretext for such crimes was that the Slave had offered fesistance. Should a Slave, 
when assaulted, but raise his hand in self-defence, the white assaulting party was fully 
justified by Southern law and Southern public opinion in\shooting the Slave down, 
and for this there was no redress.” His next home was it Baltimore, where a kind 
mistress initiated him into the mysteries of reading ; but bhe was stopped by her 
husband, who forbade her to gv the boy any further insti ction, telling her it was 
both unlawful and unsafe ; “for,” said he, “if you give a nid er an inch he will take 
ancll. Learning will spoil the best nigger in the world. if he learns to read the 
Bible it will for ever unfit him to be a Slave. He should know nothing but the will 
of his master, and learn to obey it.” 

Despite this, DouGiass did learn to read, and the first fly cents he managed 
to earn by odd jobs was spent on a book called “ The Columbian Orator,” where, 
as he says, he “met there one of SHERIDAN’s mighty speeches on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation, Lorp CHarHam’s speech on the American War, and 
speeches by the great Witt1am Pirr and G, Fox.” “JZ am a Slave for life” was the 
thought that haunted him by night and by day, and overwhelmed him more and more. 
As his brain power grew, and his religious convictions deepened, he learned that in 

hrist there is neither male nor female bond or free. On the agath\ of his master he 
was valued with the other chattels, and after division of the prope¥ty was made he 
was ultimately sent to St. Michael’s, on Chesapeake Bay, and, as he ¥vas beginning to 
show spirit, was placed under the charge of Covey, the negro breaker,\whete, battered 
and bruised, he went through sufferings which beggar description. 

Escape he would and must, but he knew as little of the outsid® world as any 
babe. Fortunately, proximity to the sea brought him into contact _~ Sailors, and 
he began a kind of desultory study of geography, and, ultimately,\ borrowing a 
certificate stamped with the American eagle from a sailor, he managed th use it as a 
pass, and escaped; and after much peril reached New York, and, finally, New 
Bedford. Here he earned his first dollar as a fugitive from a kindly white woman, 
who employed him to carry in her coals. The Abolitionist agitation was then 
growiug apace, and DouGLass was fortunate enough to come under the notice of its 
leaders—such men as WILLIAM Lioyp GARRISON, WENDELL Puulipp, such women as 
the Morts and the Cuacgs, and ApBy KELLy speedily recognised \the inherent ability 
of the man, and he was sent by them to tell his story on almost\every Abolitiomigt 
platform in the Northern States. His new name helped to concejal his!” ntity, for 
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even in the North he ran the daily peril of being captured and dragged back to the 
South. Unfortunately for the cause he advocated, his natural oratorical talents 
developed too quickly, and when he eg to speak like a political gentleman the 
audiences ceased to regard him in the light \of an “ escaped nigger” ; they grew less 
interested, and, finally, sceptical. Then it ee that he published his life, and so great 
was the excitement it caused that his more prudent friends advised him to seek refuge 
in England for the time being. ‘Through the efforts of Mrs. Henry RicHaxpsov, of 
York, the money was raised to pay the purchase-money, and he returned to the States 
afree man. It is needless to say his Northern American friends would have been 
willing to pay the price ten times over, but on principle they objected to purchase 
what they felt ought to be free without money and without price. Time went on, 
and then came the deadly awful struggle between North and South for the preserya- 
tion of the Union. All this time the Slaves in the South acted as guardians of the 


white women and ch_ “yhile the white men were away, and not a negro betrayed 
his trust. The war - d on its weary way. Then came the cry, Let the Slaves 
also engage in the < e! Like Blucher at Waterloo, they fell into the breach ; 
and though still not ed as well as white soldiers or prisoners of war, they did 
their duty well. 7 ‘rand leader and marvellous tactician, LINCOLN, saw his 
chance. jhe North states at the outset were not asa whole ready to fight for 
more than the Unic :wo years of bloodshed had taught them a lesson, and now 
came the proclamati' om the great General for the Union, and for the freeing of 


the Slave.) What an ion had failed to accomplish now became possible, because the 
struggle had been m_/.lised, ennobled, made divine by an overpoweringly great idea. 
From that/day onwz,. the tide turned, and the North saved the Union because she 
freed the Slave. America had become ennobled, and, with generous enthusiasm, the 
ballot was lgranted to the negro, and, on the flood-tide, Mr. DouGLAss was swept into 
Office as Ulnited States Marshal of the District of Columbia. 

Despitie the colour-feeling, he associated with Senators and Presidents, and was even 
received se the White House, and, ultimately, under President GARFIELD, was made 
United Stalces Minister at Hayti. But the enthusiasm of the North not unnaturally 
cooled as time went on, and the negro, turned out of home and plantation, has had to 
take his chance with the poor white man, and his black skin has ever handicapped 
him in the race, especially in the South, where antipathy was meted out to him and 
the Northern white man alike. In his grand old age, in his beautiful house at 
Washington, built on land in the trust deed of which was once a clause that no negro. 
should ever own it, Mr. Douaiass has had a rude awakening. He had been away 
from his own land as representative at Hayti, and on his return he came to hear of 
the savage deeds known as “lynching,” which have been perpetrated during the last 
few years in the South. And when the old man heard of it he bowed his tall figure 
and snowy head, and wept. He seemed to live through it all again—all the sufferings 
of his early youth, and he realised more keenly than ever that even the war, the 
freeing of the Slave, his political emancipation, and his own admission to state-craft 
were but as a thin veneer over the prejudice, custom, tradition, which centuries had 
generated in the heart of the Southern white man towards the black. Then it was 
that he gave a call to a young woman, one who herself had suffered for the vindication 
of the rights of free speech as against lynching, to go forth into the world, and appeal 
for freedom and justice. After reading Miss I. B. WeELLs’s paper, he wrote :— 
“There has been no word equal to it in convincing power. I have spoken, but my 
word is ,eeble in comparison. . . . Brave woman! You have done your people 
and ir ‘ervice which can neither be weighed nor measured.” 
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Che Treatment of. WMegroes in Hmerica. 


Ar the close of the evening service at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, on Sunday 
evening, May 6th, Miss Ip, B. WELL, a young coloured lady from Memphis, 
Tennessee, U.S., who has come to this country to expose the lynching of negroes in 
the Southern States of America, delivered} an address on ¢hat subject. There was a 
large congregation. ‘ 

The Rev. Dr. Brooke HERFORD, the minister of the chapel, forterly of Boston, 
U.S., said that these outrages, which he had noted with horror for years past, had so 
increased that it seemed to him it was time for the civilised world to speak \out on the 
subject. A sort of terrorism had been raised up against the people who awhile ago 
were Slaves, and who, though they had been set free, had not yet found the jstrength 
and power of free men. He was glad to introduce Miss Wrer'ts< of Tennessee, known 






well to friends of his, and he assured those present that t. ght well rely on her 
statements. 

Miss WELLS, speaking fluently in good English from hancel, said) she had 
come 3,000 miles to appeal to the Christianity and the ci ion of this} country, 
because those forces in America had, as a whole, closed th. ves and théir ears to 
the cry which had gone up for years from the negroes in ‘aern America, For 


years the negroes’ disabilities had been growing rather than nishing. 
to her that, in the history of the United States, there had ne been a time when 
anything had been given to the negroes as a matter of right d_ justice, but when 
anything had been given it had always been as a matter of expe. :ncy. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, with equal rights for all American citizen., was signed by men 
who were then themselves holding Slaves. New Jersey and South Carolina refused 
to come into the United States Constitution if Slavery was abandoned, and the 
compromise then entered into had been the keynote of the American Goyernment’s 
action ever since. The Slave-holders made constant efforts to get a majority in 
Congress, and the Civil War itself showed most clearly that the strong ppint of the 
Government was to preserve the Union. Consequently, time after; time, the 
Southerners were assured that they might hold their Slaves if they would not increase 
their number. The war had dragged its weary length for two years. There were 
constant declarations on the part of the Government that the war was for|the federa- 
tion of the Union, and not for freeing of the Slaves. The emancipation proclamation 
was the result of what was forced on the Government. That proclamation said that 
if the States in rebellion did not lay down their arms by the following 1st of January 
the Slaves would go free. By the 1st of January they had not laid down their arms, 
and as a consequence the negro got his freedom. Hence, that which was a matter of 
right came about as a matter of expediency. The negro was permitted’ to help to 
fight for his freedom ; but one of the understandings given to the whites was that 
negroes should not be promoted. One by one the Southern States wen't back into 
the Union, promising to accept the amendments, and, as events have proved, that was 
for the purpose of getting Home Rule for their own States. Then they passed a law 
against marriage between whites and blacks ; but there were no laws passed against 
the unholy alliances which had existed in the Slave days. A negress was prosecuted 
because the white man she had lived with married her to legitimise their children, 
and she perjured herself by swearing that there was no negro blood in her veins, on 
which she was acquitted. The Southern States had thirty-one more representatives 
in the United States Congress to-day than they would otherwise have, h--“ on the 
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number of negroes who were entitled to vote, but who were not allowed to vote, the 
ballot being manipulated against them, while they were constantly refused to be 
allowed to have any “say so” in the separate States of the South. The same thing 
applied in the administration of “justice” in the South. Judges and juries were all 
white men, and the prisons were filled with negroes sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment for stealing or assaults. Every negro sentenced to imprisonment was 
deprived of his votes. Men and women in the prisons and on convict farms were 
chained together under conditions which were worse than the horrors of Siberia, nine- 
tenths of them being negroes. Not only had legislation in the South done this, but 
the latest enactment had been to make it a misdemeanour for black and white people 
to ride together in the same railway carriage. Into one carriage—the poorest and the 
filthiest on a train—were forced all classes of the negro community, however willing 
they might be to pay for first-class accommodation. They were also excluded from 
churches, theatres, concert and lecture halls, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. In every place where men and women 
congregated for the cultivation of that which is highest the door was shut against the 
negro, who was told he could only go to such places as the casino. There were some 
churches in the South where he was allowed to go in, provided he took a seat in the 
rear or in a back gallery, and no white Christian would degrade himself by taking the 
communion in company with a negro. Those who had stood in the forefront of the 
negro race had said, “As we increase in character, in education, in wealth, these 
things will disappear,” and she honestly believed that statement until two years ago, 
when her eyes were opened very effectually. As the negro had increased in character, 
in education, and in wealth, so had increased lynch law in the South. Negro life was 
held so cheaply anywhere in the South that it was only necessary for a white man or 
white woman to make any charge for their friends to seize a negro and rope him to 
the nearest tree or set fire to him. In Memphis the coloured people had built 
churches and schools of their own, assisted by Northern philanthropists, and had a 
social circle of their own. In the newspaper which she published there she had given 
the advice that the more they strove to increase in the things they were lacking in, 
the more they might expect their condition to improve. Three young men in the 
town had a business of their own. A white man, whose business declined in con- 
sequence, became their enemy, and, after a personal altercation which he brought on, 
said he would clear out their whole place on a Saturday night. These young men, 
after consultation with a solicitor, armed some of their friends and put them in a back 
room on the premises, not to attack, but to defend themselves against attack. The 
business went on until nearly closing time, when they saw this white man and half-a- 
dozen of his friends creeping into the back premises. The young men’s friends fired 
at them. A great outcry was raised, and over thirty negroes were thrown into jail, 
without being given any chance of explanation, and bail being refused. On the third 
morning it was announced that the white men were all out of danger and had begun 
to get well. Lynch law had never before disgraced Memphis; but the very next 
night after that announcement a body of twelve men, who were admitted to the jail, 
took the three young men out and shot them on the hillside. The morning paper 
which went to press about an hour after the lynching had a column and a-half account 
of it, and it was pretended that no one knew who had carried it out. The coloured 
people demanded an inquiry, but did not get it. And so the negroes of Memphis got 
their first object lesson in lynching. Thereupon she made lynching a study, and 
exposed and\ protested against it in her journal, which was consequently suspended. 
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Another paper openly advised the lynching of herself, speaking of her as “the black 
scoundrel.” Her office was visited, but she was away from the town on business. 
She was threatened with death if she ever returned ; but she had learnt since that the 
period was twenty years, and that if she returned within that time she was to be put 
to death. For the “crime” of making this protest against lynching her business was 
destroyed and her life threatened. Then she thought it was her duty to make this 
known. There had been cases where white men had blackened their faces, committed 
crimes, and then called “ Stop thief!” against some negro, and given themselves no 
rest till his life was taken. She could tell them of hundreds of other cases which she 
had personally investigated. Lynching had been steadily on the increase. Official 
statistics prepared by white men showed that in 1882 there were 52 cases; in 1883, 
39; in 1889, 95; in 1890, 100; in 1891, 169; in 1892, 159, including 5 women; in 
1893, 150, 4 of whom were women ; and this year more than 50 negroes had already 
been lynched, 2 of whom were women. One thousand negroes—men, women, and 
children—had been lynched in the South during the last ten years, on various charges, 
no reason being given in thirty-seven cases. The men who led the lynching parties 
formed the coroner’s jury, whose verdict was that the negroes came to their death at 
the hands of parties unknown, or from neglect, or from small-pox. There was law 
enough on the Statute Book to stop all this, if there were only the public sentiment 
to enforce the law. The negroes did not ask for maudlin sympathy, but simply that 
the negro should be tried by law the same as the white man; that the law should 
punish him, and for his own crimes only ; and that the negro should at least enjoy the 
protection which the American Government promised to all its citizens, and to which 
heretofore the negro had proved the exception. 

Dr. BRooke HeErForD said the allegation was that lynchings were only carried 
out upon negroes who had committed outrages upon white women; but during the 
whole of the Civil War large districts of the South were in the power of the coloured 
Slaves, and never once in that time was there any talk of any of those outrages now 
put tpon them asa stigma. He believed that his friend, Miss WELLs, had under- 


stated the case in reference to these lynchings. : 


DR. HORTON ON THE LYNCHINGS. 


At the closing assembly of the Congregational Union, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, Dr. R. F. Horron, M.A., Minister of Lyndhurst Road Church, moved : “ This 
assembly sympathises with Christian people in America who feel the scandal and 
shame of the barbarities inflicted by lynch law on the negroes in the United 
States, and joins its prayers with theirs that this reproach may be removed from 
our common humanity.” He said they would be able to do a distinct service 
to the cause of the negroes in the United States by passing the resolution. 
Dr. Amory BRADFORD had preached upon this subject in his own brave way, and 
had drawn down upon his head the usual anathemas of those who cannot bear 
to hear the negro question discussed. Mr. GEORGE CABLE prophesied some years 
ago that this great friction and antipathy between the races might, if it were not 
soothed, lead to disasters hardly less than the Civil War itself. The friction was 
growing, and the lynchings were an illustration of it. He heard a story in America 
of a lady who said the best thing would be for every Irishman to kill a negro and get 
hanged for it. That represented a popular feeling in America in reference to the two 
alien races. In 1882 there were fifty-two lynchings; last year there were 159. It 
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was quite possible that some of the negroes deserved to be lynched if there was no 
legal method of killing them, but it was quite certain that in many cases the wrong 
man had been lynched, and that in others relatives and even children had been 
lynched who were quite innocent. ‘With sorrow and yet with heartiness,” the 
resolution was seconded by the Rev. UrisaAH Tuomas, and was carried with 
enthusiasm, . 


At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Essex Hall, Strand, Mr. W. Lone, of Warrington, the president, moved, and 
the Rey. P. H. WicksrEED seconded: “That the great and steadily increasing 
frequency of lynching in the Southern States of America, mostly directed against 
coloured people, often on mere suspicion, and in many cases with accompaniments 
of horrible barbarity, calls for the reprobation of the civilized world; and we 
therefore earnestly plead with the Churches and all lovers of order and good 
government throughout the United States to raise such a protest of public opinion as 
shall make such outrages impossible, and secure for everyone accused of crime a 
proper trial in the Courts of law.” The resolution was carried. 
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Slavery in West Africa. 
THE TRAFFIC IN THE NIGER TERRITORIES. 


THE Slave-trade in the western regions of Africa is very much the same sort of traffic 
as that which obtains on the east coast. All along the course of the Niger and Benue 
the Mohammedans organise raids precisely in the same way as on the Congo, the Nile, 
and the Zambesi. In spite of the efforts made by the European settlements, the 
Arabs are slowly, but steadily, moving forward, and, during his recent mission to the 
Hinterland of the Niger territories, Major CLAUDE MacpDoNaLD observed that they 
were already firmly established in most of the countries of the south bank of the 
Niger and the Kidorra, where, “though, possibly, not so zealous about their religion 
as formerly, they are still eager to capture Slaves.” The Niger Company, by its 
treaties, and by the treaties which bind Great Britain in the opening up of the Dark 
Continent, is responsible that the pagan tribes are not molested, and of late it has 
made strenuous efforts to check the Moslem invasion. A force of native troops 
commanded by British officers has lately been operating against the Slavers in the 
region south of the river Benue, and it is to a member of this force, Sub-Commandant 
MorGan, a lieutenant of the West India Regiment, that we are indebted for the 
accompanying sketches. 

In a recent work on the Niger territories Captain MocKLER-FERRYMAN affords us 
several terrible glimpses of the Slave-trade on the Benue. He found it flourishing in 
its worst form at a place called Garua. It seems that a yearly tribute of twenty or 
thirty Slaves is sent by the chief of Ribago to the Emir or YOLa, who, in his turn, 
sends a gang of several hundreds to the SULTAN oF SoKxoTu. The raids necessary to 
make up this tribute do not exhaust the horrors of the traffic. When the negroes 
have been entrapped they are sent in groups across ‘the Soudan, and during this 
journey the loss of life is enormous. The Slaves are marched the whole distance by 
land in the dry season, and kept away from the river from fear of being interfered 
with by the Niger Company. They carry but little provisions with them, and when 


. 
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some of them fall exhausted by the way they are left to perish of hunger or are 
murdered there and then. This is not an isolated story. Wherever the Mussulman 
has set his foot the natives are raided and transported in the same way, and it is 
calculated that for every Slave who reaches the market to which he is exported, three 
or four are sacrificed to the barbarous methods of their captors. 

Captain MockLer-FERRYMAN looks forward sanguinely to the stamping out of the 
horrible traffic on the West Coast, now that the work has been taken seriously in 
hand by the British. The Fula tribe, who are the great Slavers of this region, are a 
numerous and powerful people, but they have none of the fanaticism of Mahdists or 
Ghazis to buoy them up, and it is not believed that they will be able to make a stand 
against disciplined troops with English leaders. ‘“ The Arabs on the east and the 
Fulas on the west,” says Captain MOCKLER-FERRYMAN, “have been, and still are, the 
curse of Africa, but their days are numbered. Energetic action on the part of the 
Chartered Companies might in a few years stamp out Slave-raiding altogether ; but as 
long as there is a demand for Slaves in the countries of the more enlightened 
Mohammedan rulers, they will continue to be captured one way or another. So great 
is the power of the SuLTAN oF TuRKEY, as the head of his religion, that were he to 
absolutely forbid the traffic in Slaves, I am convinced—among the Fulas, at any rate— 
Slave-raiding would end. The export of Slaves from the West Coast has long since 
ceased, and I doubt if any of the Slaves captured by the Fulas are conveyed to the 
countries north of Sokotu ; there is no question, therefore, of an outside market. An 
envoy from the SULTAN oF TuRKEY to the SuLTANs oF SokoTru and Garua would be 
almost certain of success.” It seems strange that no effort should have been made 
by the British Foreign Office to test this very reasonable suggestion. If an envoy 
from the Sultan would put an end to the West African Slave-trade, why continue to 
waste so much human life and treasure in forcibly stamping it out ?—“ Zhe Daily 
Graphic,” Fune 2, 1894. 








The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 


We have before us the report for 1893 of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 


which, as usual, teems with interesting matter, and is a permanent record of 


much valuable work done with respect to many parts of the Globe. The 
report of the African Trade Section, naturally, interests us most, and we find 
that the Chamber has taken energetic action with respect to Morocco, 
Uganda, and other places. Mr. DonaLp MACKENZIE has delivered one or two 
Addresses before the Chamber with respect to Morocco, and the Chamber 
has memorialised the Government on the question. The following short 
reference to the AnTI-SLAVERY Society in the report may be of interest 
to our readers :— 


Morocco.—Your Committee are indebted to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
Stavery Society for forwarding, in April last, a number of copies of a report on the 
subject of the affairs of Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, and for the suggestion 
that the time had arrived for urging upon the Government the importance of renewing 
negotiations for the opening up of the resources of Morocco, and for making those 
internal reforms which are so necessary. A report of the proceedings of the Chamber 
in this matter is given on page 26 of the report of the Council. 
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Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


WE are glad to see that this important question has claimed the attention 
of the Editors of One and Ali, the organ of the Adult School Movement, 
and that the June number contains an important and interesting article from 
the pen of Mr. W. H. Kina, B.A., of Birmingham. 

In calling the attention of his readers to Mr. Kin@’s article, the Editors 
state :— 

We desire to direct attention to Mr. W. H. Kine’s article under this head. It is 
difficult to get at facts on a subject like this, and most people are probably quite 
unaware that such a state of things exists as is there described. Knowing it, how- 
ever, we cannot entirely disclaim responsibility for it. We must feel it our duty to do 
everything in our power to secure the removal of this blot from England’s adminis- 
tration. How idle to talk of the brotherhood of man while Slavery is permitted in a 
country over which England has power. We hope to print a further communication 
on the subject next month. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 
By W. H. Kine, B.A. 


“’Tis liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains smile.” 

The spirit of liberty and freedom, gradually developing from age to age, has all 
along the centuries been characteristic of the English people. In England itself 
Slavery was abolished many a long year ago; but when, in course of time, England 
came into contact with the lands across the seas, our fathers allowed amongst the poor 
negroes that state of Slavery which they had refused to tolerate amongst themselves. 
This was a violation of the universal brotherhood of man, and at length, after many 
saintly men had pleaded the cause of freedom for well nigh a century of time, the mist 
which had concealed righteousness and truth cleared away: The revelation came 
home to England that Slavery was an appalling crime, and in the year 1807 the Slave- 
trade, after prolonged opposition from interested parties, was abolished. Another 
long interval of time elapsed, and at length, on the rst August, 1834, the system of 
Slavery itself was, by Act of Parliament, at a cost of twenty millions of money, put an 
end to throughout the dominions of the British people. Ever since that time, without 
a break, it has been the policy of the British Empire to suppress the Slave-trade in 
every place where the influence of Britain has extended. Armed cruisers have been 
maintained, consulates have been established, and again and again treaties have been 
made, solely with a view to the breaking up and crushing of this fiendish and 
detestable traffic. Never has this spirit and policy of Britain been better put than it 
was by Lord Rosepery when Foreign Secretary in the year 1892. 

“The continuity of her moral policy,” he said, “Great Britain cannot afford at 
any time or under any dispensation to disregard. That continuity of moral policy is 
a moral force by which, in my opinion, this country is to be judged. It is the salt 
which savours our country, it is the spirit which has exalted, it is by that when we 
have passed away that, in my belief, we shall come to be estimated. It is not by her 
exploits in the field that Greece remains to us, it is by the spiritual form of her 
literature. It is not by her campaigns that Rome is best remembered, but by her 
laws, by the vast works of usefulness which are signs of her civilisation ; and in the 
same way, I believe that this country when it comes to stand before history will stand 
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when all else has faded into the past, not by her fleets, or her armies, or her commerce, 
because other nations have fleets, and armies, and commerce, but by the heroic and 
self-denying exertions which she has put forward to destroy this iniquitous traffic. I 
know that when we speak of extending civilisation or commerce, other nations look 
on us askance; they believe us to be actuated by selfish, grasping, and greedy 
motives; but there is one point on which they cannot deny that we have been 
actuated by a purer and higher spirit, and that is the cause of the oppressed. My 
belief is that having put our hands to the plough in that great enterprise, we shall not 
be able, even if we were willing, to look back.” 

This being the policy to which England is pledged, it is a matter which concerns 
the honour of England, and therefore of every Englishman, to see that it is carried 
out. It is not being carried out in the dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, now 
directly under the influence of England. 

The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which are under the sway of the Sultan, 
‘subject to the Protectorate of Great Britain, lie off the East Coast of Africa ; but the 
trade of the Sultanate of Zanzibar has extended for the greater part of this century, 
not only to these islands, but also to that part of the African Coast off which they lie, 
and over vast tracts of country stretching towards the interior as far back as the great 
chain of inland lakes. This trade has been created and almost monopolised by British 
and British-Indian subjects. It has been carried on under the provisions of a 
commercial treaty, supported by a line of British mail steamers and the establishment 
of telegraphic communication, and protected by British warships cruising in the 
Zanzibar waters. These ships, in pursuance of the now traditional policy of Great 
Britain, have been also engaged in the suppression of the Slave-trade. 

In the year 1873, Great Britain succeeded in obtaining from the then SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR an important concession. On the sth June in that year he made a treaty 
with the British Government whereby it was provided that no Slaves should after that 
date be introduced into Zanzibar or Pemba. This treaty was confirmed by a decree 
issued by the Sultan on the 1st August, 1890. The conditions under which the Slaves 
live are such that the mortality amongst them is very great, the average life of a Slave 
in Zanzibar being not more than fifteen years, whilst very few births take place 
amongst the Slave population. It therefore follows that of the Slaves in these islands 
in 1873, when the treaty was made, few can now be alive; and consequently the large 
Slave population still there, is there in direct contravention of the treaty made with the 
British Government. Has Great Britain so fallen from her high estate, that a paltry 
potentate like the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR is to be allowed to carry out the compacts 
solemnly made with her or leave them unperformed—just as he happens to please, 
or the Slave-owning section of his people may demand. Surely the prestige of the 
British people must not be set at naught before the eyes of the world, of civilised— 
aye, and of uncivilised—humanity. 

The exact state of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba it is not easy to ascertain, 
because there is no complete official information upon the matter, but from the 
accounts given by runaway Slaves, who have sought the protection of British warships 
when cruising around the coasts, and the marks of illtreatment borne by them, it is 
known that many of the Arab Slave-owners treat their Slaves with terrible cruelty and 
brutality. 

This, however, is not all. In the decree of the 1st August, 1890, the Sultan gave 
to the Slaves power to purchase their freedom, and yet twenty days later, yielding 
doubtless to pressure brought to bear upon him by the Slave-owners, he ymodified this 
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clause of his previous decree, and further, went on to direct Slavé-owners to punish 
their Slaves when they ran away, thus disregarding the brutality with which the 
Slaves are treated and the fact that the greater number of them have been brought into 
the islands and kept there as Slaves in violation of the treaty with the British 
Government. This second decree was made without the knowledge of the British 
Goverment, but the Government is not free from responsibility in the matter, since it 
allows the decree to remain in force. 

The British people cannot disclaim all connection with or repudiate liability for 
what is going on, since within the last few years Great Britain has assumed the 
Protectorate of Zanzibar and Pemba ; but it is idle to speak of British protection, if 
these hapless, unfortunate people cannot rely upon the strong arm and mighty hand 
of Britain to protect them from injury and wrong. It is time that the British people 
understood the state of the matter, and insisted upon Her Majesty’s Ministers 
demanding not only that this treaty shall be performed, but that Slavery shall be 
absolutely suppressed in all countries under British protection. Experience in 
Zanzibar and Pemba shews that this end cannot be accomplished by warships cruising 
around the coasts to prevent the introduction of Slaves. It must be done in these 
islands, and elsewhere, by the abolition of the legal status of Slavery—that is, the 
substitution in all courts, both British and native, in all territories taken under British 
protection, of British law for the Mohammedan law, which permits the state of 
Slavery. The effect of this substitution would be to place the Slave and free man on 
the same level before the Courts, so that all men, whether free, or legally or illegally 
in Slavery, might, if they desired, have a right to demand their freedom or protection 
from injury or wrong. This method has proved successful in India, the Gold Coast, 
and elsewhere. Wherever it has been adopted Slavery has disappeared, and there is 
no reason to suppose that it would not be equally successful in any other British 
Protectorate. This procedure has all the advantages and none of the disadvantages 
of compulsory emancipation. Under it Slaves would not be compelled to leave good 
masters if they did not wish to do so ; no complications would arise, and there would 
be none of the hardships to the Slaves themselves which might attend compulsory 
freedom. It would, however, be necessary on the abolition of the legal status of 
Slavery to see that proper and sufficient means were taken by proclamation or 
organisation to bring home to the Slaves the benefits intended for them, as in regions 
where employers rely upon Slave labour, they are not likely to assist British officials 
in bringing Slavery to an end. 

Of course, if the demand for Slaves can be made to cease, the supply must soon 
cease as well; but in the meantime it is the duty of the British people to do what 
lies within their power to stop not only the demand, but also the supply. The 
interior of Africa is the hunting-ground for Slaves. Trading caravans, fitted out with 
borrowed money at the coast, go up the country for ivory, the only product which 
will pay for transport by human porters. In the interior the traders combine the 
ivory business with the kidnapping of negroes, and make those who are capable do 
the work of porters, who then cannot be distinguished from the regular porters of the 
caravati. In any case they cost but little to bring to the coast, and, if they reach it, 
are sold at a great profit. So long then as human porters are the only means of 
transport, caravan trading must continue in spite of efforts to suppress it. The 
British people must, therefore, see that in Uganda—now under British protection— 
the district in East Africa bordering on the principal resources of the Slave-trade 
traversed by these trading caravans, human porterage is superseded by a railway, a 
better, cheaper, and quicker means of conveyance. 
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With descriptions of the brutality and suffering attending Slavery itself most 
people are more or less familiar, but few know much of the fearful scenes which 
haunt the track of these caravans. It is here that the horrors of the Slave-trade 
begin. The amount of suffering may be measured by the loss of life. It is said that 
during the first few days the loss amounts to almost fifty per cent., whilst before the 
caravan reaches the coast nine out of every ten have fallen by the way. The weakly 
are the first to fall, and are either killed or left to starve ; children without strength 
to keep up with the rest are flung into the forest, a prey to the wild animals which 
skulk in the rear of the caravan, whilst the mother, who fain would follow her child, 
is driven on at the point of the trader's spear ; and so, under the blazing heat ofa 
tropical sun, the weary, weary tramp continues, every hour some suffering mortal 
falling exhausted by the way, until it ends in the Slave market, where the poor, 
unfortunate wretches who survive are sold like chattels, and have to drag out as 
Slaves the remainder of their weary life, exposed to the brutal insults, it may be, of 
domineering masters—the wreck of all their hopes—the indescribable agony of mind 
and body, amid the severing of domestic ties, and the break-up of all that tends to 
make life bright and happy. 

This is what is being done to-day—it is useless to close our eyes to the truth— 
under the shadow of the protection of Christian England, which has pledged itself 
before all the world “to let the oppressed go free.” ‘I'he honour of our country is at 
stake. It isa national matter, and affects every individual in this great community, 
Each one should speak out clearly and firmly, in order that those who are the 
responsible advisers of the Queen may be strengthened to perform the duty which 
rests upon them, and may know that in carrying out the traditional policy of Great 
Britain, whatever obstacles may lie in their path, and whatever difficulties may beset 
them, they have at their backs a powerful public opinion, determined that the honour 
of Great Britain shall no longer be tarnished by the hideous guilt of Slavery, and 
that this stupendous crime shall no more be charged against the English people. 








Slavery in Madagascar. 
From “Our Missions” (Soczety of “ Friends”). 


THE usual half-yearly meetings of the Church in Imerima were held on the 
1oth and 11th of April. They were very numerously attended, and it was 
a time of much interest. It will be specially remembered, however, for the 
fact that the subject of Slavery was brought forward, and, what was never 
known before, a Malagasy rose and spoke in its defence. 

The subject under discussion was ‘‘ The Church should have nothing to 
do with customs that are contrary to the Gospel.’’ Our friend H. F. 
STANDING introduced the subject, and, after mentioning many things that 
would come under this head, he went on to speak of Slavery. The following 
is a short summary of what he said :—There is a custom among you here that 
we think does not agree with the Bible, but, if you think it does, you should 
be willing to listen to what the Bible says about it. I allude to your custom 
of holding people in Slavery. I do not say that you are wrong in having 
Slaves. I only say: Let us examine into what the Bible says about it. Yes, 
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you may answer, it is plainly told in the Bible that the Jews had Slaves ; and 
if they were right, why are we wrong? But do you really wish that you 
should be ruled by the Jewish law? Are not we living under a New Dispen- 
sation? But, for all that, let us see what the Jewish law says about Slavery ; 
read Exodus xxi., and say whether you are prepared to follow its words on 
this subject ; what does the second verse say? H. F. Sranpine read this. 
verse ; then he asked them whether they were willing to let their Slaves 
free at the end of six years. Here there were loud murmurs of dissent.) 
Then if you are not willing, you who are Christians are not willing to 
do what the Jews did. Then H. F. Sranpine quoted the words of Curist,. 
showing how much more full His laws are than were the Jewish laws. “I 
have heard,” etc., “‘ but I say,’’ etc. 

At this point there was very great confusion in the meeting, and hissing 
from all parts of the room. There was intense excitement ; the large number 
of people who were outside, hearing the noise, crowded round the doors and 
windows to hear what was going on. It was evident that they would not 
listen any more. But after an earnest appeal from H. F. STANpiNG, some of 
them did listen for a few moments until the paper was finished. 

In the closing words H. F. Sranpine alluded to some of the Old 
Testament customs that we never think of following—-polygamy, for instance; 
but these and other customs are at an end because they are not in accordance 
with the mew Jaw given us by CurisT. He sat down amid much excitement. 

Another paper was read on the general subject before any discussion took 
place. Only one man spoke on the Slavery question, and he in its defence. 
Was not ABRAHAM Called the Friend of Gop? and had he not Slaves? and 
was he called upon to give them up? Did not our Saviour heal the 
Centurion’s servant, a Slave? Yes. Did He tell him to set him free? No. 
This was the kind of argument, and every sentence was enthusiastically 
cheered, as though the words were the very essence of wisdom. Were not 
even the missionaries carried by Slaves? He forgot to mention the fact 
that the missionaries paid those who carried them. 

Mr. Cousins attempted to reply, but they would not listen to him for a 
moment. As he sat down there was quietness, when Mr. HouLper jumped 
up, and, before the people knew where they were, he said: ‘‘I am very glad 
that this subject has been before you to-day, and, I believe, the day will come 
when you will be made willing by the Hoty Sprrir to set your Slaves free.”’ 

After this a motion was made that we should go on to the next business ; 
this was agreed to, and the subject left. 

However painful the incident was, and it was very painful, we all feel that 
a distinct advance has been made; the subject has been discussed, and the 
people have heard the kind of argument by which it has been defended. At 
the same time we see that the Christians are hardly more willing to listen to 
words condemning Slavery than they were in 1876. 


HENRY E, CLARK. 


a 
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Slavery in Wast Africa. 
To the Editor of ‘THe Times.” 


Sir,—In reply to a question put by Mr. LaBoucHERE yesterday in the 
House of Commons, Sir Epwarp Grey stated: “Some of the porters 
employed in Sir G. PorTat’s caravan, as in all caravans in this part of 


Africa, no doubt were Slaves; but in this case, as in others, the contract for — 


work was made directly with the men and not with their masters. . 
We have no census of the population and I can give no estimate; but the 
great complaints of the increasing scarcity of labour in Zanzibar prove that 
the number of Slaves is diminishing.” 

In consequence of this reply, I put two supplementary questions, the 
points of which seem not to have been fully understood. 

I asked if it was not a fact that the greater proportion of the pay received 


by the Slave porters was handed over to their masters, and whether it was | 


not also a fact that the production of the clove plantations in 1893 exceeded 
that of the previous year. 

Sir Epwarp Grey was unable to give me any information in reply. The 
points, however, I desire to bring publicly out are these :— 

That while Slave porters are paid nominally for their services, yet under 
the existing law, administered under British direction, which admits property 
in human beings, the Slaves are compelled by their owners to hand over a 
large proportion of their earnings. The late Major BARTTEcOT stated the 
proportion so handed over to be usually about three-fourths of the pay 
earned. The consequence of this is that for each Slave sent with a caravan 
on a journey, from which often not even half return alive, the Slave-owner 
is supplied with means which enables him to purchase two new Slaves, and 
thus a demand is created to stimulate still further this cruel traffic, and the 
Slave himself is debarred from even purchasing his own freedom. 

And that, whilst the Government decline to take any census and admit 
their entire ignorance as to even the approximate population of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, the scarcity of labour, about which complaint is made, may really be 
due to an increasing demand for Slaves, seeing that the production from the 
clove plantations has recently increased, and need not, therefore, be attri- 
butable to any diminution in the number of Slaves employed. 

If the legal status of Slavery were abolished, the same satisfactory results 
would undoubtedly ensue which occurred in the cases of India, Cyprus, and 
the Gold Coast. 

By the adoption of this policy, not only would Slavery receive its death- 
blow in British protectorates, but a legitimate demand for free labour would 
attract natives, and, with the increased production invariably derived from 
free labour as compared with that of forced, the difficulties about which 
complaint is made would inevitably be removed. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
House of Commons, Jay 9. JOSEPH A. PEASE. 
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Capture of Slaves in Zanzibar. 


WE reprint from Zhe Zanzibar Gazette the full report of a singular case 
tried in the Vice-Admiralty Court of Zanzibar, as it may be useful to refer to- 
hereafter. The verdict reminds us of the late case of the Sultan’s steamer 
Kilwa, when the Slaves were also condemned but the ship was set free! It 
will be necessary to keep a close watch upon all such cases, to see that they 
are conducted in accordance with the provisions of the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference. 


IN H.B.M.’s VICE-ADMIRALTY COURT AT ZANZIBAR. 


ON the 13th instant, at the north end of Zanzibar Island, Mr. JENNINGS (gunner) whilst. 
cruising in the steam pinnace of the Pi/ome/, boarded a dhow, called the Fe/afi, flying Arab 
colours, bound for Muscat, and, having strong reasons for believing she was running Slaves, 
brought her back to Zanzibar. 

The case was tried before His Honour Mr. H. W. DE SAUSMAREZ, in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court, on the 14th and 15th instant, and resulted in five Slaves being condemned as prizes,. 
whilst the dhow was released. As a novel point arose, viz.,as to what was the position of 
negro passengers who held free papers though going against their will, we give the evidence 
in extenso. 

Mr. F. H. O. Wrison watched the case on behalf of the Zanzibar Government. 

GEORGE SAMUEL JENNINGS.—I questioned the Nahoda and the woman. She said she 
was the mother. I doubted, and had them examined separately. The Nahoda said they were 
passengers and were going with their mother. The other two said they were free and wished 
to go to Muscat. They said first they were going with the woman, then with some Arab 
women who were on board. The accounts given by the men were contradictory, and my 
suspicions were aroused. There was plenty of food and accommodation on board. 

A. LE P. AGNEw (Port Oficer).—I remember the Nahoda coming with the passengers. 
He came on the gth and wrote on his crew and 31 passengers, also three on the 11th. I 
remember seeing some free papers on the occasion, but I cannot say how many. [I asked if 
they were willing to go. They said yes. They did not seem to be afraid. 

ABDIN (Clerk in the Port Offce).—1 remember the Nahoda coming for the purpose of 
writing on his crew and passengers. He came three or four times. I remember HASINA, 
aged 30, and a boy and girl coming. The Nahoda was there. He said I am afraid of taking 
Slave women and boys without freedom papers. The women and boys came to me with him. 
They had no free papers. I sent them to General MATHEWS. They came back with the 
papers, then I wrote their names on the passenger manifest. The woman had all the free 
papers. He said nothing about being afraid when he came with the Arabs. I can’t remember 
whether there were any Swahilis there then. 

_ FERAJI.—I went to the Custom House to have my name written on a paper. Many people 
came. About ten were Swahilis ; some were for our dhow. The Nahoda came with us. My 
master, AMEER BIN MAHOMMED, gave me a free paper last Ramazan. He took me to the 
Nahoda. AMEER was taking me to Muscat with him. I don’t want to go. I and the four 
other Slaves came from Pangani in one dhow. 

HASINA.—I went on board with my master, MAHOMED BIN ALI. [am his Slave. I 
don’t want to go. My master took me to the dhow. I was eight days in the house of MwaNna, 
in Melindi, before I went. I know SaLtmM. He took three away, not me. My master took 
me to the Custom House. I did not see the Nahoda at MwAna’s, 

HASINA (2).—I am the Slave of HAMED BIN SULIMAN. He lives at Pangani. Surya 
is Slave of RASCHID BIN SEF. We all came from Pangani. When we got here we went to 
HAMED BIN RASCHID’s house for one night. We went to MwaNa’s house. I stayed there 
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till I went to the Custom House. I saw Nahoda on board the dhow. SALEM BIN KHAMIS 
came to the Custom House with us, not the Nahoda. I did not see him. I went to General 
MATHEWS to get free papers. SALEM BIN KHAMIS and the two children alone went. The 
Nahoda did not come. When I got the free papers we took them to the Custom House. The 
Customs people took the papers. They gave them back to an Arab; we never saw them again. 
My master gave me in charge of SALEM BIN KHAMIS, he gave the other two into his charge. 
This was at Pangani. I don’t want to go to Muscat. 

Mr. JENNINGS (recalled).—There was a full cargo of boritis on board. The free papers 
were passed to the children from the poop when we boarded. 

MABROOKI.—I came from Pangani. SALEM HAMED is my master. He has gone to 
Muscat. He left me with SALEM BIN KHAMIS. I don't want to goto Muscat. I did not see 
the Nahoda at MwAna’s house. 

SuRYa.—RASCHID BIN SEF is my master. He is at Pangani. He was sending me to his 
mother at Muscat. I came down here with HasINa and the boy. I don’t know the captain of 
ithe dhow. 

SuRI (/nterpreter H.M.S. “ Philomel”).—I went on board the dhow. I first talked to 
Nahoda. I told him to call out his passengers and crew, and he did so. I got their papers 
from SALEM BIN KHAMIS. He took the papers from the woman to give to me. Three told 
me they did not want to go to Muscat, and two that they did. I did not ask the Nahoda about 
the Swahilis, and he did not say anything about them. I did not call the Swahilis specially. 
First the Arabs came, then the Swahilis. On the Arabs coming, I asked if all the passengers 
were there, then the Swahilis came, but the captain said nothing, nor did he send for them. I 
don’t think the Nahoda wished to hide the Swahilis. He ordered all up when I asked him. 
The captain allowed me to go over the vessel to look for more passengers. 

CURSETJEE COWASJEE (Head Clerk of General MATHEWS).—I remember on the 11th 
instant the three Slaves and SALEM BIN KHAMIS came up. My clerk spoke to them ; they 
got free papers and took them to the 4a¢hi, and then brought them back for registration. The 
Nahoda did not come. 

SALIM BIN KHAMIS.—I am one of the crew of the dhow. The Slaves did not tell the 
truth. Their master, MAHOMED BIN SULIMAN, told me to give them food, and in Zanzibar to 
give them to RASCHID, who came to Zanzibar afterwards. He took them to General MATHEWS. 
I showed him the way. The free papers are in RASCHID's name. All the three Slaves told 
RASCHID they wanted to go to Muscat. They were taken as passengers. The Nahoda refused 
to take them unless he got a paper to show he had no Slaves on board. When we got to 
Muscat we should have taken them to the house of the Sirkar, and, if permission was given, 
they would go to RASCHID’s mother. He took the free papers so that no one could sell them. 
I took them to the dhow and gave them to Nahoda as passengers. The captain would not let 
us take them unless they had a free paper first. RASCHID gave me money to give the Nahoda 
on reaching Muscat. We did not pay here for fear they should die on the way. I am cook for 
the passengers. WRASCHID'S relations would pay me for my trouble. When we sailed the 
captain knew that they were on board. He knew that three had free papers, and two had not, 
but they had chits from the Custom House. I have been living in Pangani. I did not come 
in the dhow from Muscat. I wanted to work my passage to Muscat. I took charge of the 
Slaves as passengers. I took RASCHID to the house where the Slaves were. They chose this 
dhow. RASCHID talked to the Nahoda. The captain said he would not take the people unless 
he had a guarantee paper. 

MAHOMED SALEM (Nahoda of Dhow).—When we got here I tried to get cargo to take 
back. I heard there were passengers to be got. Some came to me and we agreed a price. All 
Arabs came first. We went to the office. I said I would not take Swahilis without a paper. 
The Customs people took the names of some down, but refused the other three. The others 
were sent to General MATHEWS. I did not go. Their master and SALEM KHAMISs went. 
They told me they had got a paper from General MATHEWS, and were going to the 4athi, 
Then they came to me at the Custom House. I told the Custom House officer to look and see 
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that all was right as I did not want to get in trouble with a Sirkar ship. The Swahilis went 
away and came back. I again asked the people to look well at the paper. They told me it 
was all right. I took my chow paper, When the man came on board to count the people he 
gave me the free papers. I left at 8-30 in the morning. My passengers came on board between 
6and 7. I should land them at Muscat. Some passengers were looking after them and the 
cook cooked for them. I gave the ship’s pipers and the free papers to Mr. JENNINGS. I gave 
the Slaves their papers; I thought they were free as they had their papers. There was no 
difficulty about the first Slaves being put on the manifest. Two came with their masters and 
one by himself. He went away. The other two said they were free. (7he ‘wo masters produced.) 
I recognise them as my passengers, but I did not know they were masters. I took 125 dollars 
from one man. I bought the boritis with it. This was borrowed. All passengers were to pay 
at Muscat. I have a pass from Linjé; I did not show it, as I hada Zanzibar one. I got this 
at the same time as the flag. All went to the Custom House together ; some names were taken 
and the others went and got free papers, and then were written on. I would not take these 
Slaves at roo dollars each if I hal not permission of the port authorities. I was afraid for 
myself and my dhow. I took all the Swahilis as passengers, whether Slaves or free, all I 
wanted was permission from the Customs House. I had no conversation’with SALEM KHAMIS 
about the Slaves. RASCHID told me the cook would pay the passage of these children. I said 
to Mr. JENNINGS that SALEM KHAMIS was the owner of the Slaves, because he was looking 
after them. 

In delivering judgment, at the conclusion of the evidence, His Honour said :— 

This is a case where very careful consideration is necessary, as it is suggested that there 
has been an attempted evasion of the treaty by sending up to Muscat three black people as 
free who were meant to be Slaves, and that the free papers were got by their masters for that 
purpose and not really to free the Slaves. I find that they were improperly shipped ; further, 
they were not in the proper custody of anyone, which, being children, they should have been, 
and they all said ,they went unwillingly. They are already free. This isa case against the 
ship, so I must consider whether there was any guilty knowledge on the part of the owner or 
master. The owner is in Muscat. The master seems to have taken every precaution. The 
ship was not intended to carry Slaves, nor did the master intend to carry them. Moreover, the 
three people were free. I must therefore absolve the ship from blame. As regards two other 
Slaves, they were with their masters apparently as domestic Slaves, with their own consent, in 
accordance with the treaty, so the ship is not to blame. However, as they now say that they 
did not wish to go to Muscat, they must be condemned, and their masters detained. The man, 
SALEM KHAMIS, one of the crew, who took the children in his charge, is, I think, guilty of 
grave misconduct, to which the Nahoda was not privy, and should be punished. The case was 
a proper one to be brought into Court—indeed, it was necessary in view of the presence of the 
Slaves. 1 therefore condemn the people, who I hold were being carried as Slaves, and release 
the dhow. 





Correspondence. 
SLAVE-TRADE IN MOROCCO. 


REIGATE, May 26th, 1894. 


My Dear Mr. ALLEN,—I feel sure you will wish me to give you an account 
of the incidents of Slave-trading which came across my notice during my 
recent trip in Morocco. 

When starting for the interior from Mogador, I was astonished to see 
that the man who was to act as guide, and who supplied me with baggage 
animals, had brought with him two negro lads. On enquiry he said they 
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were to act as muleteers. My suspicions were at once aroused, and I insisted 
on his taking a capable man with him, as the lads would be no use with the 
mules, crossing rivers, etc. He afterwards confessed that his object was to 
sell the lads when we arrived at Morocco city. As it was, he lost his best 
market, and was in anything but a pleasant frame of mind on the journey ; 
but it only shows how rampant the Slave-trade is when a European is 
expected to take Slaves with him to market. 

I visited the Slave market at Morocco city one afternoon. Before the 
sale began we could not see much of the thirty or forty women and children 
who were to be disposed of, as most of them were out of sight in the recesses, 
but we could hear them laughing and talking, apparently quite indifferent as 
to their fates. The Moors kept coming in until there were about 100 of 
them sitting round. At last the head auctioneer, accompanied by his 
assistants, stood forward, and uttered a solemn prayer for a blessing on the 
sale, in which all appeared to join very fervently. These men then walked 
round the market, each followed by from four to eight Slaves, and calling 
out the prices offered. They stopped every now and then for a Moor to 
inspect them, and it was a most revolting sight to see one occasionally put 
his finger into their mouths, and look at their teeth, as one does when one 
buys a horse. We did not stay sufficiently long to see the Slaves dispersed, 
but we had seen quite enough. It seems strange, indeed, that one can see so 
much of the buying and selling of human beings at the rey of the nine- 
teenth century, and in a country so near England. 

Yet one more instance. I landed at Casablanca for an hour or two on 
my way back up the Coast, and I happened to notice six little Slave girls on 
mules, evidently just come in from the country. On enquiry I was told 
that they were on their way to Tangier, a present to a Government 
official resident there, and in constant communication with the European 
Ministers, and, therefore, a person who ought to be under. some European 
influence. You will have seen the article on “Slavery,” in 4d Moghreb- 
al-Aksa, and how Slaves have recently been publicly hawked about the streets 
at Safi. It is a matter for great regret thatthe Agreement by which the 
public sale of Slaves in the coast towns, which you were instrumental in 
bringing about, should again have been broken. THE BriTISH AND ForEIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, has through your visits to the country, and through 
those of other members of the Society, taken great pains to give informa- 
tion about the Slave-trading in Morocco, but there is no doubt that it is as 
rampant as ever. The only chance of the Slave-trade being effectively 
stopped is by joint representation to the SuLTAN by the representatives of 
the European Powers. This seems as far off as ever ; but we may, at all 
events, rely on Mr. SaTou, the British Minister, using his influence in the 
right direction, if he has the opportunity. 


I am, yours very truly, 
C. H. Aten, Esq. HENRY GURNEY. 
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The Society of Friends and the Anti-Slavery Cause. 


A very earnest effort has been made by Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Mr. CEPHAS 
Butter, Mr. Joun Henry Lioyp, Mr. Samus Price, Alderman WHITE, 
Mr. FrepDERIcK Impey, all of Birmingham, and a number of others to arouse 
the general body of the Society of Friends to a renewed interest in the 
Anti-Slavery Cause, and in the pressing necessity of pecuniary support to 
the BRITISH AND ForkIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The subject has been warmly taken up by the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
held in London, in May last, and we believe we are correct in stating that an 
earnest appeal will be sent from that central body to the various subsidiary 
Meetings of the Society, which are held quarterly in almost every part of 
England. It is understood that this appeal will be for the formation of a 
fund for Anti-Slavery purposes, and it is hoped that Friends individually 
will also respond to the appeal by becoming Annual Subscribers to the 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and by also including that 
. body in the list of charitable bequests. 

The discussion upon this subject, which took place at the Yearly Meeting, 
| was a very interesting and important one, and was reported at some length 
‘in the Society’s Journal, The Friend. 

We trust that this appeal will meet with a hearty response, as it is an 
indisputable fact that the Anti-Slavery Societies and Committees have, 
for the last half century, received more support from the comparatively small 
body of Quakers than from all other denominations put together. 

We are glad to see that the old zeal in this question now shows some 
sign of being re-kindled. 








“Remember them tbat are in Bonds.” 











FORM OF BHEQU EST. 


‘“‘T give and bequest the sum of to be paid (Free 
of Legacy Duty), out of such parts of my personal estate as can be lawfully 


applied for that purpose, unto the Treasurer for the time being of 


The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 


to be at the disposal of the Committee for the time being of the said 
Society.” 
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Map SHOWING THE EUROPEAN SPHERES OF INFLUENCE ON THE AFRICAN 


CoNnTINENT. 
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